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LEADING EXT-BOOKS. Porter & (Joates’ Kducational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAURY’S HOLMES’ 


New First Reader. Raub’s Arithmetics, 


Elementary Geography. Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Maury’s Manual of Geography. New Third Reader. Raub’s Practical English Crammar, . 
<n New Fourth Reader. Dunelison’s Elementary Physiology, 


New Fifth Reader. Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 
The Practical Copy Books, 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 


VENABLE’S Gildersleeve’s 
New ARITHMETICS. Latin Books. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. New Latin Primer. Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
New Practical Arithmetic. Latin Grammar. Thompson’s Political Economy, 

Latin Exercise Book, Etc. Scull’s Creek Mythology. 
Venable’s Algebras and Geometry. Perrin’s Caesar's Civil War. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 


GLARENDON DICTIONARY, | "write fr our and Tear what we 


For information siniaiiiiea these ad pres valuable text - books, address PORTER & CO ATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMP ANY ’ WESTERN AGENCY: New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Leach, Shewell., & Sanborn’s 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


Common be Sense Exercises in Geography. Wells’ Mathemathics. Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 


Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 
a Students’ Series of English Classics. 
Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— Brands’ Physiologies. 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. Southworth & Goddard’s Composition and Grammars. 
It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long been Gilbert’s Spellers. 
needed in our scnools. Dickinson’s Civil Government. 
Hundreds of copies have already been ordered in advance of publication. Steele’s Psychology. 


Morgan’s English Literature; &c., &c. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Send for 1890 Catalog (upwards of 100 popular books). 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of 7 elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 
HN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. 26 JOHN, STREET, NEW y' 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: No. 5 


Good Music Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The followiug Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 5: 
A FEW MORE YEARS SHALL ROLL—A Charge to Keep I Have—A Hermit There Was—All Among the Barley—All by the Shady Greenwood Tree—All Night thro’ thy Slumbers—Alphabet Song—Anna 

t 


Song—Anvil Chorus—Araby’s Daughter—Art Thou Weary ?—As I'd Nothing Else to Do—A Spring Song—As the Golden Stars—Autumn Leaves—A Wet Sheet anda Flowing Sea—Battle Prayer—Ben Bolt 
—Bibabutzeman—RBid Me Good-Bye—Birdling, Why Sing in Forest Wide ?—Birds in the Night—Blest Be the Tie that Binds—Bleib Bei Mir—Bright Star of Hope—Brother, Thou and I—Christmas Song— 
, All Ye Jolly Shepherds—Come Back te Erin--Come, Holy Ghost—Come let us Join our Cheerful Songs—Come Rest in This Bosom—Come to the Meadows—Come when 
he Sott Twilight Falls—Con fide ye Aye in Providence—Cracovian Maid—Cuddle Doon—Dance on Forever—Departed Days—Depth of Mercy !—Distant Shore—Don’t Leave Your Mother, Tom—Dream Faces— 
Dreamland—Dream on, Young Hearts—Eden of Love—Eve’s Lamentation—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell, My Peaceful Vale—Farewell Forever—Farewell, Those Happy Hours—Father, on Thee I Call—Feast 
of Roses—Fiddle-dee-dee—Fine Old English Gentleman—Flowerets Blooming—Foot Traveler—Fox and Goose—Friends that We Never Forget—From Every Stormy Wind—Gaily Our Boat Glides—Gaily Sings 
the Lark—God Hath Sent His Angels—Colng to Market—Golden Shore—Good-Bye at the Door—Good-Night—Good Shepherd—Grave of Bonaparte—Green Fields of America—Gum Tree Canoe—Hail! Thou 
Once Despised Jesus !—Hallelujah Chorus—Hark ! 'tis the Angelus—Heart Ache for Home—Home Again—Home, Fare Thee Well !—Home of My Childhood—Honor His Holy Name—Hot Cross Buns—How Bright 
and Fair—How Fair Art Thou—Hush ! the Waves are Rolling in—I'd Offer Thee this Hand of Mine—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord—I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow—Ilka Blade o’ Grass—I Love 
Little Pussy—I'm Not Myself at All—In Merry Chorus—In the Golden Eventide—I Sat Beneath the Maples Old—I Saw a Ship a Sailing—I've Come Across the ae te | Lind’s Bird Song—Jessie, the Flower of 
Dumblane—Jesus, My All, to Heaven is Gone—Judith ; Our God Alone can Save us—Land of Dreams-—Landing of the Pilgrims—Last Night When All Was Still—Light and Rosy be Thy Slumbers—London Bridge 
—Lo! the Seal of Death is Breaking—Lullaby from Erminie—Majestic Sweetness—March, March—My Maryland—Mary Morrison—Meet Me by Moonlight Alone—Mid Scenes of Confusion—Mistress Santa 
Claus—Monarch of the Woods—Mountain Boy—Murmuring Sea—Music at Nightfall—Music of Labor—Must I Leave Thee, Paradise !—Must I Then Leave ?—Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone ?—New Hail Columbia 
—Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen—Now All the Bells are Ringing—October Gave a Party—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie ?—Oh, for a Thousand Tongues—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, Sister Dear—Oh, Solemn Hour— 
Oh, Who So Gay and Free ?—Old, Old Song—Once Again—One or Two—On Foot I Gaily Take my Way—On the Mountains—On Tombighbee River—Our Flag o’er us Waving—Our Home is on the Sea—Our Way 
Across the Sea—O What Can You Tell ?—Peaceful Fold—Peace on Earth—Pierrot—Khyme of the Rail—Ring On, Sweet Angelus—Rose of Lucerne—Round the Corner—Row thy Boat Lightly—Safe Home at Last— 
Safely Thro’ Another Week—Sailing—Saints’ Sweet Home—Saw ye my Saviour ?—Sigh Not o’er Toil and Trouble—Silently, Silently—Sing it Over—Slave Hymns: Keep Me From Sinking Down, The Lily of the 
p ewe Many Thousand ee Baby Dear—Sleep, Sleep, My Darling—Sometimes I Dream—Song of the Children—Song of the May—Sorry her Lot—Speed, My Bark—Stay, My Darling, Stay—Still So 
Gently o’er Me Stealing—Swedish Cradle Song—Sunshine and Cloud—Swiss Girl—The Storm—The Strawberry Girl—The Sweet By-and-By—Take Back the Heart—The Bkirnies Cuddle Doon at Nicht—The 
Birds Must Know—The Campbells Are Coming—The Distant Shore—The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring—The Light House—The Lord into His Garden Comes—The Mercy Seat—The Scout—The Tear—The 
Time of the Singing of Birds—There’s a Green Hill Far Away—There is Dew for the Flow’ret—The Weary are at Rest—This is my Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thy Voice Is Near—’Tis God Who 
Ordains Me—Tit-Willow—Too Late ! Too Late !—Tramp, Tramp, Tramp !—True Love is Sweet—Uncle Ned— Wandering in the May een te tes Ge of the Green—We'll go tothe Mouumtains 
—We'll Laugh at Care and Sorrow—We May Be Hap Fet—What Means this Glory?—When I Come—When Night Comes o’er the Plain—When the ts Come Home—When the Kye Come Hame—When the 
tand Dark—Where Gadie Rins—Wide-Wide-Wenne—Within this Sacred Dwelling—Words, Vain Words— 


Soft Twilight Falls—When this Cruel War is Over—When We Arrive at Home—When Wild the a j ; ‘ 
Ye Golden Lamps of Heaven—Y’heave ho, My Lads—You and Me—Young May Moon—Zephyr of Nightfall. [Reading matter relating to Music.] No Leaf turned to Complete any Song or Hymn, 


PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 6O Cents; Cloth; One Dollar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
por ee fg Cents, at which prices they will be furnished for Introduction. Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL 


Vol. XXXII.—No. 4. 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Linited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Micrescopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


CHEMICAL aud PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
9 Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porceiaum ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Ciemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


GENTS WANTED. 


University City 
SCHOOL oF PEDAGOGY. 


NSTRUCTION and Lectures in this School will commence 

OcroseR 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. Courses of study 
in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with special reference to 
those who have mature thought, some experience, and good prepa- 
ration in the branches studied in Colleges, and our best Normal 
and High Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work, The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, and application 
of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be received 
by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates only will be given to 
such students. 

For circulars and catalogue, and special information, address 

SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University City of New York, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 


Ww. MACDONALD, 
THE BOY ORATOR, 


Will accept engagements to lecture on Temperance, Prohibition, Law, The Dark Centinent, and 
other sudjects, or will address Grand Army Posts. 

If you desire his services, write immediately, as he leaves Boston in the fall of the present year to 
commence his European tour. Address, 


NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU, 
4 Park Strect, Room 6, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau Supplies Musical and Literary Talent. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL 

apparatos. CHEMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


macHINe IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. Lipprncotr COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leeminster, Miass. 
Send for Cirewar. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 


notation. Write to 
F. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
dress 
A. M_LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Musical, far so x 

factory Bells fer! 
5 MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 

WARRANTED. sent 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 
‘INCINNA TI, ©., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer” 
larm Bells. 


hurch, Sc and Fire A 
Catalogue wi 2200 


New York. 


over 
Mention this paper. (eow) 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsapurilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: ‘In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes; “For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies : “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.’ 

*For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don’t fail to get * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Drugyists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


FREN CH Position wanted jd an experienced 


High School teacher (Parisian) in 
any city in U.8. Best references. 


Address B.A, 
Care of Journal of Education. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day schvol tor lads and misses; 
prepares for college. scientific schools, business, and 
for life. For catalogue and particulars. address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August aud after September 10. 


Western Female Seminary 
»Miss Leila S. McKee, Prin., Oxford, O. 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 8rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light: Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


Three Great Educational. Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 

This work presents the “ New Education’’ in its 

simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 


mere theorist. All of 
in the schoolroom. its methods bave been tested 


Mental Science and Culture 
8 work describes in a simple and concise form 
Ge nature how to cultivate its fac- 
cially adapted to students and 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
very school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find 4 indis- 
Bensable.”— National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great d dis- 
tinguished author. who man nat 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 


examination. Sold by ail 
on receipt of ‘ yv Booksellers, or mailed up 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


E will send free to all 
logue of TEACHERS 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
100 SONGS fora 2 const stamp. mons 
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Journal 


Vol. XXXII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 17, 1890. 


No. 4. 


Journal of Education. 


- PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE IMITATIVE BLACKBERRY. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 

**T wonder if others have observed what an |imitative fruit the 
blackberry is. I have tasted the strawberry, the pineapple, and I do 
not know how many other flavors in it,—if you think a little and have read 
Darwin and Huxley, perhaps you will believe that it and all the fruits 
it tastes of may have come from a common progenitor.’’—Oliver Wen- 

Holmes, in * The Seasons.”’ 


Imitative blackberry— 

(I with Doctor Holmes agree !),— 
Berry in whose clustered beads, 
Piquant pulps enfolding seeds, — 
Hints are hid of modern creeds. 
Hints of pineapple and cherry, 
Sips of orange and strawberry, 
Fruit in whose sweet, dusky cones 
Flavors blend of sundered zones. 
Dewberry trailers trip the feet 
When July’s meridian heat 

Burns this coral into jet. 

Then in tangled brier-net 

Is the tempting banquet set. 
Some ten minutes at ita best,— 
Touch and taste for finest zest. 
Basketed and dished it loses 
Spiciest savors, mellowest juices. 


Then the Autocrat we follow 
Sauntering on o’er hill and hollow,— 
All the senses well alert, — 

Rambling where the forests skirt 
Hilly pastures, bramble bordered, 
Wildest thickets nature ordered. 
Looking into cool, dim spaces, 
Straying atill in sunny places,— 
Where the pink Sabbatia flushes, 
Where the fragile wild rose blushes. 
Pennyroyal neath the feet 

Barns its incense, homel y-sweet ; 
Tender shoots of sassafras 

Tempt to browsing as we pass. 
Foxgloves fold their fine, buff leather, 
Sumac flaunts a scarlet feather, 
Wood-doves moan for change of weather, 
Red-bird chants his ringing stave, 
Bob White whistles, sweet and brave. 


Such the garnish, fresh and merry, 
For our imitative berry. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


F. W. Bracxmar, Pa.D., Kansas: The education of 
Sparta was wholly of the state and for the state. 


Henry E. Norsoms, Jilinois: We cannot give 
recipes for the development of the mind as we can for 
making cake. 

Springfield Republican: The weakest point in the 
American schools is the absence of systematic, ethical 
training. 

Surr. How.anp, Chicago: Meditations in the 
office, and theories worked out at the desk furnish little ma- 
terial to nourish the minds and souls of teachers or pupils. 
There are few things more useless for the furnishing of a 
school than the office principal. 

Dr. J. G. Fircu, London: There is a remarkable 
absence in America of discussions on what may be called 
the politics of education, or on the means of obtaining 
professional influence outside the profession itself. 

Duptey WARNER: Multitudes of fairly in- 
telligent people are afloat without any base-line of thought 
to which to refer new suggestions. 

Carotrne B. LeRow, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Nothing is 
more encouraging, or more indicative of improvement all 
along the line, than the growing respect which is accorded 


to the work of the primary teacher, as the result of the 
understanding that it is the most important line of labor, 
needing rare qualifications. 


Supr. W. E. Harton, New Bedford, Mass : The ten- 
dency of the custom of filling vacancies occurring in the 
high and grammar schools by the advancement of teachers 
from the lower grades is to sap the life of the primary 
schools, as the places made vacant in them are filled with 
young teachers of little practical experience, and no special 
training. 

Ricuarp C. Humpureys, Chairman Boston School 
Board; We sometimes hear it said that our public schools 
are in danger; but that is impossible, as long as we can 
scatter annually through the length and breadth of our 
city nearly three thousand advocates of our public school 
system. 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE AND THE 
- LOCALITY TO PUBLIC EDUCATION.* 


BY PRES. SETH LOW, LL.D., COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The function of the state in this question is to deal with 
those aspects which are common; the function of the 
locality is to deal with those aspects which are local and 
singular. The right of public education is one for the 
enjoyment of which the American looks to his state. 
The locality in its relation to public education is the agent 
of the state. It is not merely that the locality derives 
from the state the power to exercise such and such fune- 
tions, but it is that the locality is charged with the duty 
of doing such and such things in the state’s behalf. It is 
every way becoming that the state, not the locality, should 
make the standard, and see that it is everywhere upheld. 

What part of the work can the state do best, and what 
part the locality? It would seem to be clear that the 
minimum standard should be fixed by the state. If any 
locality cares to carry its work beyond this general stand- 
ard, that privilege may cheerfully be conceded. But the 
general standard should be fixed by the state, first, be- 
cause the state is likely to fix it most intelligently ; sec- 
ond, because only in this way can there be any uniformity 
of result; and third, because when education is shaped 
with reference to the work which is to follow, a result 
which the state alone can secure, the best results are 
reached. In this country we are learning the art of self- 
government by experiment, but one of the difficulties 
which besets us at every step is the lack of a proper stand- 
ard in many directions on the part of the people. Ina 
matter like education, such a lack is likely to show itself 
more forcibly in the locality than in the state. In the 
state there are many men who have traveled and who 
know what is being done elsewhere. In some localities 
there are no such men. They who prescribe what a child 
shall be taught, and in what space of time he ought to be 
taught it, should be wise with the knowledge of what is 
being done in other countries and by other children. 
Where we have learned so much in relation to the higher 
education, the wise man will study dilligently the founda- 
tions upon which so fine a structure has been reared. 
The scope of this question cannot be limited to the col- 
lege and the university. 

The scholar is threatened at every stage of his school 
life with an uneconomic use of his time, unless the steps 
of his progress be timed, as well as directed by the best 
wisdom of the Commonwealth. There is always danger 
that the effort will be made to teach too much, to teach 
a smattering of too many things, instead of laying solid 
foundations broad and deep. 

In my judgment, the only way effectively to defend the 
public schools from an inefficiency born of a low standard 
of attainment in the teachers, is for the state to define, 
and to define adequately, the qualifications which are neces- 


* Abstract of paper read before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. 


sary for eligibility to become a teacher. Let the locality 
select its own teachers, surely, but compel it to select 
teachers of adequate preparation. The locality educates 
to make good citizens of the Commonwealth, and in the 
payment of its teachers it receives its share of the state 
school fund. But apart from this aspect of the question, 
there is a pedagogic aspect of it which is quite as import- 
ant. The educational effect of a given school ought not 
to be to shoot its pupil into space like a rocket, to strike 
the ground wherever chance may take him, but rather 
that, like an arrow aimed at a mark, he is propelled so 
far towards a definite end. Within the same school it is 
easy to see that the best result is reached when one grade 
fits the scholar to enter, adequately prepared, upon the 
duties of the grade next above. The argument is equally 
forcible when the scholar is to go from school to school. 
I believe that school will do the best work, other things 
being equal, which holds definitely before itself the aim 
of preparing its pupils for the school next beyond it in 
the educational line. 

Those of us who are concerned with the higher educa- 
tion know well with what different equipment of prepar- 
ation the schools send their scholars to the college. 
When a young man reaches college, it is too late for him 
to be taught spelling and grammar. Style and the use 
of words, rhetoric, and composition he may be instructed 
in. But college methods do not lend themselves to giving 
the preparation in the fundamentals which college meth- 
ods in fact assume. I value the classics; I value the 
modern languages ; I value the mathematics; I value the 
speculations of philosophy and the superb demonstrations 
of science, but before all, for the American, because for 
him fundamental to all, I value a master’s mastery of his 
own tongue, the tongue of Shakespeare and the tongue of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I am not indifferent to the natural difference between 
scholars in mental characteristics and intellectual ability, 
but I look upon the education of the schools as partly a 
matter of awakening into activity the dormant powers of 
the mind, partly a matter of laying foundations, and 
partly a matter of training. It may easily be that the 
process of awakening and the process of training should 
differ widely for different pupils. It is this which makes 
the art of the goud teacher. But the foundations to be 
laid are sufficiently alike for all, to justify as reasonable 
the making of the same demand for schools of like grade. 

I plead not only for progressive and enterprising local- 
ities, but for a live university of the state, a university 
that shall be not only a collector of statistics and the offi- 
cial granter of educational charters, but a university which 
shall be the inspiration of the educational system of the 
state from one end of the state to the other ; a university 
which shall furnish at once a worthy standard and a wise 
guidance, and which shall impart to every locality the 
splendid vigor and the high aspirations of the people. 


VACATION NOTHS.—(III.) 


BY SUSAN HALL. 


Nearing home! The slow “accommodation” train 
seemed never so slow and accommodating. But it was 
sure, nevertheless. The marshes, with their yellow- 
brown waving grass, and my first glimpse of the 
sea with its joyous white sails, made my pulses 
leap. Then came the low cedars that I know se 
well, and have missed all the year. The swamps where 
the “‘ meadow pink’ grows, are next on the way. Yes, 
it has blossomed, though the tall grass nearly hides the 
dainty, slender-stemmed flowers. A whistle from the en- 
gine tells me that we are nearing a well-known crossing 
in the woods. I look eagerly for the winding road with 
its sides beautiful with wild roses and fragrant elder 
blossoms. There it is; I can see the wayside brook, 
with its clear brown water and the gray stepping-stones. 


Amid all the joy of the home coming I am almost heavy 
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hearted. The old road through the woods speaks so 
eloquently of summers past, when my sister went with 
me on all my voyages of discovery. Every bend in the 
road opened to us fresh fields and pastures new; we 
knew where the brooks sang sweetest, where the ferns 
grew tallest, and the berries hung thickest. There were 
old pines that waited to hold us in their shadow and 
whisper messages of rest to us. There were meadows 
where we knew the cardinal flower would make ready for 
our coming. There was the one path through the woods 
where the mountain laurel grew. Our calender was 
checkered with red letter days. On this day we found 
swamp pinks in blossom, on that, the clematis showed its 
white stars; at this time the Indian pipe lifts its pale 
cup above the pine needles; that day will find the spice 
the spice bush filling the air with fragrance. Our map 
or guide book was very different from the authorized 
edition. The “nearest way” to Weymouth for us led 
down through the pine woods, out over Mosquito Plain, 
and around past the swamp where the tall hemlocks stood. 
The abandoned turnpike was our King’s Highway, for 
where were the pines more generous, the sassafras twigs 
better flavored, the ferns half so graceful? We loved to 
explore the old villages that had slept unchanged, out of 
hearing of the locomotive’s whistle. Our carriage wheels 
became used to grassy lanes and “ribbon roads.” Old 
white Dolly knew she was desired to stay her steps wher- 
ever the shade was cool or the view inviting. She did it 
without being asked, so marvelous was her intelligence. 
And all the while we talked, my sister and I, of the hap- 
penings of the past, of the hopes of the future, of the 
pleasures of the present. We furnished our castles in 
Spain, and opened their doors to all our friends. Learn- 
ing to harken to the messages of the brooks and the pines 
and the ferns, we came to know and understand each 
other, as we never had known and understood before. 
“ Whatever happens,’ we said, “we will take hold of 
hands and meet life together.” She stood in the door 
and waved her good-by to me when the last day of vaca- 
tion came, and the cars carried me past the old home, on my 
way to my work. Years ago, yet such a little while! 
The next summer I had need of the peace messages of 
the brooks and the pines, for I listened to them alone. 
She had entered into the life whose beauty is beyond all 
that eye hath seen or ear heard. 

The old paths are made very dear by these associations 
Memory walks with me, as I tread the familiar ways 
again ; and often in my gladdest moments, my eyes are 
tear filled. 

Is it five minutes, or as many hours, since I passed 
the road through the woods? There are the pines on the 
hill. There is the old pasture where the cows used to 
feed. I liked to help drive them home, loitering 
to gather the ripe thimble berries that grew by the 
side of the stone walls, and to string them on a grass 
stem, to carry home to mother. Could any other berries 
taste so sweet, if served in daintiest fashion ? There is 
the old buttonwood, with its naked finger pointing sky- 
ward, and its rough leaves rustling in the breeze. There 
is the little pink house where I used to “spend the after- 
noon,” when I was a little girl. And there is home! I 
cannot see the figures in the door, for a mist is in my 
eyes. The train stops,—I am home! 

* * * * 

How familiar and how strange are the old ways and 
places! Like the old woman who fell asleep on the 
King’s Highway,—according to our friend Mother Goose, 
—lI am in doubt “ if surely this be I.” I know that I 
am unchanged, but the change around me is appalling. 
I resent the rows of new cottages over across, that fill the 
sweet-fern pasture on the hill. “They” have widened 
and straightened the road, put in sidewalks, and uprooted 
the old oak and pine that were my landmarks, to make 
room for the “improvements.” There is “ city water ” 
in the unpretending village,—a stand-pipe on Beach Hill 
destroying another loved haunt at the same time that it 
supplies the street mains. Smooth shaven lawns have 
taken the place of the old grass grown dooryards, with 
the lilacs and cinnamon roses. Where is the lilac bush 
where I used to play house with my young cousins? 
Gone, to make room for the piazza. Where is the old 
gate where I used to stand swinging out and in as I 
watched the sunset clouds, and dreamed that they were 
castles to be peopled at my will? That is gone, too. 


And the tall balm of Gilead? “ Blew down in a storm.” 
I retire into a corner to give my conservative self a 
metaphorical shaking. ‘ You know very well,” Susan 
says to herself, “that you are delighted with these im- 
provements. You are overjoyed at beholding the results 
of enterprise, the growth of the young town. The Busi- 
ness Club has made the place over, they say.” “So I 
perceive,” mutters my conservative self. It requires not 
one but many sessions in the corner, to convince me that 
I really am glad, however patent the fact that I ought to 
be. The changes do burt, and I am homesick at home. 
Yes, I know it is nonsense, and that there is unalloyed 
selfishness behind the nonsense. I had peopled the home 
places with dreams and memories, made them beautiful 
with treasured associations, and to give myself repeated 
pleasure would deny to others the progress that is their 
inheritance. And I fight with almost desperate energy, 
against the inevitable changes which assure me that sooner 
or later I must be counted out. Is that your best self, 
Susan Hall? I must away to my corner again. 
There is a fine place for a playhouse beneath that old 
oak, over in the field. I used to have one there. All 
day there was bountiful shade. My house was generous 
and simple. Its plan was unique. The walls were 
built of small stones, gathered from the gray stone 
wall near at hand. There was one floor to the mansion. 
The rooms were kitchen, living-room, parlor, and entry, 
plus a bedroom, unused, because I lived in this house 
only in the daytime. The chief attraction was the pantry, 
made of bricks and shingles, the bricks for walls, the 
shingles for shelves. My dishes were pieces of broken 
glass, in bright colors, broken crockery, and acorn-cups. 
The oak furnished leaves for wreaths to adorn our hats. 
We “made believe” that we had tea and tongue and 
biscuits, and made all the motions that those delicacies 
would have involved. I did not know then that such 
house building was ‘‘ manual expression,” the making of 
mud pies “ modeling,” the “ make believe,” “ culture of 
the imagination,” and scouring the shingle shelves “ in- 
dustrial education.” My mother knew that it was whole- 
some play, and that we were “ out of mischief.” I knew 
that it was a good time. I have since had cause to be 
grateful for the happy power to “ make believe” that 
transformed my bent pewter into plate and that has often 
changed a dreary commonplace into an ideal existence. 
‘* To idealize the real,’ has been said to be next door to 
realizing the ideal. To fit one for such idealization what 
training is better than making mud pies and building play- 
houses 


EDUCATION AND THE RACE PROBLEM.* 


BY DR. J. C. PRICE, SALISBURY, N. C. 


Will education solve the race problem? Time is a 
large element in the stubbornness of the conditions of 
evil. It is also true that time and the highest wisdom of 
administration become indispensable elements in pro- 
ducing healthier conditions. There are complex irregu- 
larities in the human system as well as in the body 
politic that no single remedy or manner of procedure can 
regulate. How is it that we have a negro or southern 
problem? There are other races in this country. We 
can understand why the Indian question grows less in 
magnitude and is less and less a national interest. The 
Indian, galling under the cruelties of the white man, 
refuses to accord with what is termed American civil- 
ization and throws himself across the pathway of the all- 
conquering spirit of the nineteenth century. The China- 
man in some sections of the country approaches the 
problem because he is a heathen and is not disposed to 
take up the habits and customs of the land of his adoption. 
He is un-American. 

In the negro we find a commendable absence of all the 
stubborn and discordant characteristics which are peculiar 
to the Indian and the Chinaman, and yet the negro. prob- 
lem is the all-absorbing topic of the country, and the 
negro is, in the opinion of some, the least acceptable 
member of the body politic. Now, if the difficulties in- 
volved in the problem inhere in the negro, as a race, it is 
but natural that we should seek to change his character 
under reasonable and fair encouragements; and if they 
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are the results of preconceived opinions or even conscien- 
tious convictions produced by unfavorable and misleading 
environments they must change, other things being equal, 
with a change in environment 

This problem had its beginning in 1620, when the 
negro was forced to accept this country as his home, and 
for 270 years it has been before the country. This ques- 
tion, with its constant injustice and incident dangers, has 
been a source of anxiety and vexation and a rock of offence 
during these years. The race problem of to-day is the 
last unsettled phase of the slave question which vexed the 
country for two and a half centuries, and the Republic 
will never be free from the peril it produced until the last 
vestige of that gigantic evil shall forever disappear. Its 
solution means the satisfactory adjustment of the racial 
relations in the South and in the country as well, as the 
principles of humanity and justice are involved. This 
means a concession to him of all the inalienable rights 
that belong to him as a man and as a member of that 
family of which God is the common father ; and the grant- 
ing of all the civil immunities and political privileges 
guaranteed to every other citizen by the authority and 
power of the constitution. 

Slavery was at the bottom of it all. From the maternal 
knee, the table, the family altar, the forum, and even the 
pulpit was the lesson taught that the person of sable hue 
and curly hair was not entitled to a place in the brother- 
hood of men. To deepen the blot and intensify the 
damning heresy, the law of the land wrote him down a 
chattel and forbade the training of the mind and the cult- 
ure of the heart by making learning on his part or teach- 
ing on the part of others acrime. It is not surprising 
that men brought up in the face of such a system for 250 
years should be skeptical as to the real manhood of the 
negro and should hesitate to give him a place in the one- 
blood family. Prejudice is not without some reason. 
For 250 years the white man of the South saw only the 
animal or mechanical side of the negro. Wherever he 
looked were only degredation, ignorance, and superstition. 
The race problem of to-day is not an anomaly; it is the 
natural and logical product of an environment of centuries. 


I do not believe we are approaching a race war in the 
South. The problem can and will be solved peaceably, 
but this can only be done by changing the environment 
which has produced it. This does not mean colonization, 
deportation or amalgamation, but the transformation of 
the same environments. There is no objection to him 
because he is black, because, even in the South, he is 
preferred to handle the delicacies of the table and to 
adorn and beautify the face and head, and to the black 
nurse is committed with unbounded confidence the tender, 
smiling infant, the pride and idol of the home, and the 
hope and glory of the white race. 

The knotty element of the problem is the intellectual, 
moral, and material condition of the race. If we can find 
the means that will change this, we have found the key 
to the problem. I assume on the tangible and undis- 
putable evidence resulting from the unparalleled progress 
of the race during the last quarter of a century that he is 
a human being, not an ape or a monkey. He has dem- 
onstrated the possession of all the essential mental and 
moral forces, however distorted and warped by cruel 
servitude that characterize and distinguish other members 
of the human family. 

Education, in the technical sense of the term, is the 
most efficient and comprehensive means to this end, 
because in its results an answer is to be found to all the 
leading objections to the negro which can enter into the 
makeup of the so-called race problem. Since the objection 
made to the negro as a voter is based upon his ignorance, 
widespread intelligence will disdain this objection. No 
intelligent man, even though he be a negro, desires to be 
officered by ignorant men. It is a patriotic duty to aid 
in bringing about such reforms as will put only duly qual- 
ified men in positions of responsibility and power. It 
must be remembered that much of the stubbornness of the 
question is involved in the ignorant, lawless, vicious whites 
of the South who need education more even than many 
of the blacks. To educate one race and neglect the other 
is to leave the question but half solved. 

Education will help to remove the poverty of the South. 
Education tends to make a man a skillful producer a8 
well as a wise consumer. It is a matter of history 
ithat the eountry or section that seeks to keep its pro- 
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ducing class ignorant, keeps itself poor, and the nation that 
fails to educate its industrial forces is lacking in states- 
manship. Whatever is done against the negro is done 
against the South, and whatever is done for him is done 
for the South. Let all philanthropists, statesmen, and 
Christians join their hands and voices in one grand; 
patient, persistent effort to give prosperity to the South 
through the moral and industrial uplift of the negro by 
means of education. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF READING FOR 
TEACHERS.* 


WELFORD ADDIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Education is applied theory, and the first necessity of 
the student of pedagogy is to have a catalogue raisonne 
of the various theories that have been put forward from 
time to time. Such an account is given in Compayre’s 
History of Pedagogy, in Quick’s Educational Reformers, 
and in Browning's Hducational Theories. 

But the theory and teaching of one man and the teach- 
ing that actually obtains in the world at large are quite 
distinct. It is doubtful if any one theory will fit every 
nation, especially at the same period of time, irrespective 
of national development. Thus the history of education 
in his own land is essential to the student of pedagogy. 
Yet this history must not be a mere enumeration of the 
educational occurrences in their chronological order. 
Education first migrated here from England via Holland. 
In New England the English “ public school” (or Latin 
school) held its own for two centuries; but in New York 
and Pennsylvania, shortly after the opening of the present 
century, the monotorial system got a foothold, all giving 
way about 1850 or 1860 to methods which may be called 
Pestalozzian which are being still further modified by 
those taught by Froebel. A history of education in the 
United States should unite such facts to the phenomena, 
for it is thus that the pedagogical element in the phe- 
nomena can be recognized. The best synopsis of the 
whole field of education in the United States is Boone’s 
History. The late John D. Philbrick has sketched the 
growth of the free school system in broad and telling 
terms, in Buisson’s Dictionnaire de Pedagogie. 

Having been made acquainted with the thoughts of the 
theorists and followed the course of education at home, 
the student now enters upon the study of the means and 
methods by which the pupil is to be worked upon; ina 
word, the psychology or science of the curriculum (ratio 
studiorum), which is pretty much the same as science of 
the school education. In this he should find the edu- 
cational value of the means and methods employed to 
reach the intelligence of the child, who, as Diesterweg 
says, is at the center and not the teacher, and the proper 
order in which those means should be used. Bain’s 
Science of Education is of recognized value in this line. 

The student has now arrived at the subject for whose 
welfare all this theorizing and curriulum making has been 
done. He is now to proceed to study the child. A nat- 
uralist,—Professor Preyer,—has written a biography of 
his child from the cradle to its third year. Thongh the 
book is by no means as animated as Perez’s First Three 
Years of Childhood it is more valuable to the student, 
for it not only gives matter, but indirectly inculcates 
method of observation. Mr. Sually’s Outlines of Psy- 
chology is a systematic arrangement of the facts of that 
science by one of its professors; but Professor Preyer’s 
work is a chronological record made by a parent and 
naturalist. 

This completes the elementary course. Its continuation 
may take one of three directions. The rather light treat- 
ment of the theorists by Compayre may now become a 
very thorough study of Lockism as developed by Spencer ; 
of Herbartianism as developed by Stoy and Ziller; of 
Hegelianism as developed by Rosenkranz, and of Rous- 
seauism as developed by Pestalozzi and Froebel; or the 
history of education in the United States may be made 
the introduction to the monopolization of education by 
foreign countries and the struggle between the church 
and state for the possession of the child’s intellect; or, 
finally, Professor Bain’s Scvence of Education may become 
a fit introductory to the yarious hogks on methods, school 


management, eta. 
eAbstract of paper read betore the Nationgl Edugational Association. 


AT SARATOGA. 


SIYTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The American Institate of Instruction opened its sixty-first session 
in Saratoga, Monday evening, July 7. President George A. Litile- 
field of Providence, R. I., presided over the assembly, which filled 
the body of the ball, while the citizens occupied the larger part of 
the gallery. All the exercises of the institute were interspersed 
with singing by the Temple Quartette and the Ladies’ Schubert 
Quartette, both of Boston, and readings by Prof. John Matteson of 
Providence. The well known reputation of all these was fully up- 
held at each appearance. Mr. Leland T. Powers of Boston had 
been engaged for the early part of the meeting, but as he was un- 
able to be present his numbers were very acceptably filled by Mrs. 
Engene C. Webster of East Providence. 

Hon. E. N. Jones, superintendent of the Saratoga schools, wel- 
comed the institute to the hospitalities of the city in a few well 
chosen words, He was followed by State Supt. A. S. Draper of 
Albany, who in an equally happy manner welcomed the assembly 


to the Empire State. 
President Littlefield responded on behalf of the Institute. 


Mrs. Mary A. Liverroore was then introduced, and spoke upon 
‘** The Educational Outlook.’’ There has been great progress in all 
the branches of education during the last generation. Much more 
importance is now attached to the primary grades than ever before. 
Kindergartens are formed and patronized extensively. Common 
schools are recognized as agents in the development of children as 
human beings. The high schools and colleges are adjusting their 
courses of study so as to furnish a continuous and more normal edu- 
cation. Good health is receiving its proper share of attention, and 
before long we may hope to see bodily culture occupying its proper 
place as a compulsory part in every school course. But moral 
training must never be subordinated to anything. This moral train- 
ing is not impossible without religious training. The moral nature 
existed long before the Bible or any religion. The Bible appeals 
to the moral nature, not the moral nature tothe Bible. The moral- 
ities can be inculcated without reference to the religious dogmas. 
Teaching is rapidly becoming a recognized profession. No pro- 
fession is equal to teaching, in work required or demanded. The 
American teacher must mold and fashion all that foreign nations 
east off upon America. The education of woman has taken unpre- 
cedented strides during the past two decades. In the West nearly 
all the colleges are open to women. In the East we are giving 
woman the same privileges as men, but we keep them apart. Mod- 
ern education reaches out in all directions. here are schools for 
every conceivable specialty and for every class of people, every- 
where. ‘These are often inadequate, especially so those for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, but all are rapidly increasing and 
enlarging. Never was there an educational era like the present, 
nor a time when the outlook was so promising. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The first business of the morning session was the appointment of 
the following committees by the president : 

Nominations—Francis, Cogswell, Massachusetts; W. J. Corthell, 
Maine; Amos Hadley, New Hampshire; F. F. Barrows, Con- 
necticut; Dwight R. Adams, Rhode Island; Miss Ellen Hyde, 
Massachusetts. 

Resolutions—T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts; P. W. Hoyt, Rhode 
Island; J. D. Bartley, Connecticut; O. W. Lord, Maine; Mrs, 
George A.Walton, Massachusetts; Mary LD. Piper, New Hampshire. 

President Seth Low of Colambia was introduced, and greeted the 
assembly, both personally and in behalf of the universities of the 
state. 

Woman in Education. 

Supt. G. C. Fisher of Muskegan, Michigan, formerly of Wey- 
eee, Fie had the first paper of the morning, upon this subject. 
He said: 

In Massachnueetts there are ninety female to ten male teachers; 
in Germany there are ninety male to ten female teachers, the figares 
being precisely reversed. The superiority of the German schools 
is due not to the employment of so many male teachers, but to the 
professional training that German teachers receive and must receive, 
and the professional spirit that is born of that training. You ask 
a German teacher why he does so and so, why he pursues such and 
such a course and his answer is ready. He has a reason for every- 
thing. We onght to get at first principles jast as the Germans do. 


headships, jast as we have a unity of states and a unity of individ- 
ualisms. We are weak on the psychological side. We have our 
good points, our strong points, and in some respects we are ahead 
of Germany. We have more helpful educational papers. We are 
a nation ef practical workers. e have, as a rule, betrer school 
bocks, better school furniture, and more attractive schoolrooms. 
There is more heart feeling in the management of our pupils. We 
are more tactful and trustfal, and are doing more to teach manners 
and morals. The points of excellence are due largely to the pres- 
ence of women in our schools. They are more conscientious than 
men, and they have, as a rule, greater governing and teaching 
power. Teaching comes a little nearer a woman's life than a man’s. 
I would not crowd the men ont of the schoolroom. They have 
their place there and their way of looking at things, and it is a good 
way,a necessary way. It does a girl as much good asa boy to come 
under the influence of a well-bred and highly-educated man. For 
the head of institutions I prefer men to women, as a rule, but they 
must be heads. Women have a wonderful power in arousing the 
heroic element, especially in boys, and bringing out latent nobility 
of character. The influence of a true woman is toward strength. 
True womanhood embraces strength and reverence for strength. 
The female teachers of this country should be united. They would 
wield a powerful influence if they worked together for common 
aims. They ought to come forward as speakers and writers, and 
take a more active part as institute debaters and workers. They 
should be the willing and glorious star to lead the woman’s move- 
ment, and not the timid and foolish torch to frighten it back, 


Discussion... 
A general discussion followed, which was opened by Mrs. Mary 


A. Livermore, who said that in our country boys will not attend 
the normal schools, They want to make money or else sirive for 


high political prizes, Jn Europe the order of conditions ig reversed, 


Very few women are journalists or teachers because they have to 
do all sorts of menial work. The men, as soon as they leave college, 
enter the army, and the women thus have to do much manual labor. 


A Plea For Studying European Systems of Education. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University presented a valuable 
paper on this subject. He said: 

Wherever a broader interest is substituted for a narrower one, 
there is progress. In the study of education teachers start with 
interest in their own room, grade, and city. A master, a city su- 
perintendent, a college president, must study wider and wider the 
history of education, the experience and institutions of other lands 
and of all grades. We have made great progress of late by teach- 
ers’ associations,—even college presidents associate. arris, 
Parker, Philbrick, MacAlister, Duncan, DeGarmo, James, Klemm, 
Margaret Smith, Prince, and many more have studied and reported 
in print on European systems and have not been called un-Amer- 
ican for it. Even our educational journals have sections about 
Europe. Most of the best books that have been read and felt in 
the last decade have told us of foreign systems and have greatly 
stimulated and changed education in the lands where these reports 
were made. In fact, it is the comparative method which broadens 
and does the best work in all fields. As he who knows but one 
language or one religion. knows none wel]l,so he who knows but 
one system of edacation, knows none. To this end Clark Univer- 
sity announces next year an entirely new course in educational sys- 
tems, problems, and institutions, country by country, from kinder- 
garten to university. ‘The best periodicals, reports, textbooks, and 
a select international library are being collected. In many respects 
we are now realizing that we have much to learn from Earope, 
where educational systems are unified, where teaching is more 
often a profession, where curricula are far more wisely arranged, 
discussed in legislative bodies, where no man can enter one of the 
learned professions, or even an important government or railroad 
position, without a university course, where manufactures and suc- 
cess in war depend directly upon the state of science and where 
hundreds of stipends or prizes smooth the way for poor men, 
There never was such unsettlement in fundamental educational 
matters here as now. The parochial, the technical, the professional 
problems, shortening the college course, the new university move- 
ments at Washington,—all these seem to show that transformations 
as radical as lately seen in Italy, Sweden, Russia, and France, 
may impend here. While we should not imitate ‘‘abroad,’’ as 
Japan and South America do, broader studies have thus become 
inevitable. 
The paper closed by suggesting with the educational exposition 
of 1892, an international congress such as scientific experts found so 
helpful at Paris last summer, Personal discussions with Europe- 
ans like Fitch, Buisson, Weise, etc., would stimulate and inform, 
no less than aid, our first educational associations. 

Ray Greene Haling of New Bedford and Thomas W. Bicknell of 
Boston followed in discussion. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The first of hour the evening was devoted to a lecture by Pres. 
Bradford P. Raymond of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
who spoke upon the 

Scholarly Spirit. 

The scholar is characterized by a love of knowledge and the 
truth, and by power to think comprehensively and accurately. 
Power to think must be gained by training. It is not born ina 
person and it does not come easily. One must have a love of the 
truth before he can devote himself to acquiring all the details of 
truth with painstaking care. Thiogs must be thought out in their 
relation to other things. The trained man has an insight that leads 
him beyond mere superficialties. With all our modern appliances 
and methods it is, and must remain, an impossibility to put a 
thought into the pupils’ mind. Every thought must originate in 
the mind. We get all the percepts of athing or circumstance, and 
then we unite them into the notion, the idea, the thought. The 
boys who think are to be the men who will be the leaders in the 
settlement of the great questions of the future. 

Ex-Senator J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire followed Presi- 
dent Raymond. Civilization has brought with it the spirit ef schol - 
arship. Thescholarsa of past ages are the men we know to-day, 
In almost every case, the scholar is the man who passes into eter- 
nity asa genius. The scholarly spirit, if indulged, becomes a passion 
which impels its votaries into a search for the intellectual and spir- 
itual springs of human action, and the understanding so instructed 
in the fundamental facts of the organic life of society, no longer 
drifts in the superficial and temporary flaws which disturb the 
public mind. This is one of the chief advantages to an organized 
community of the inflaence of schools of learning. The reason and 
judgment of an educated people are stored and steadied by all that 
men have thought and done in centuries, and by the blood-bought 
experience of generations. A knowledge of the historic past is an 
indispensable condition of free institutions and national prosperity. 
We do ourselves a wrong if we limit our companionship to the 
local and present, when we may hold daily communion with the 
mightiest spirits of all lands and all ages, and in our measure be 
transformed into the same image. 

Our danger is not so mach that the scholarly spirit may fail to 
secure for us the higher education as that it may not have sufficient 


We need a headship, or what would be better for us, a unity of | po 


wer to give to the millions that throng our magnificent domain 
that ower education without which popular governments are im- 
possible. European states have been forced to adopt our example 
of free schools and are outrivaling us in the privileges of scholar- 
ship afforded to the masses. 

Feguiee education is not only the genius of liberty, but it is the 
dominant element of political economy. We cannot afford, even 
in the business of money making, to allow any state to neglect the 
education of ita children. Bat rising far above these mercenary 
ends is the consideration that the scholarly spirit is the source of 
national character and the promise of grander and diviner things 
yet to be in the unwriten history of the republic. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Prof. J. C. Greenough, principal of the Westfield Normal School, 
had the opening paper of the morning. Subject: 

** The Essentials of Good Teaching.” 

Teaching is occasioning and facilitating that mental activity which 
results in knowledge and power. An essential of good teaching is 
that it be in accord with principles inherent in the natare of man. 
One of these principles is that the activity of the mind is modified 
by the condition of the body. A second is that knowledge is only 
gained primarily by means of objects. A third is that the mind 
gains knowledge and ability to do by the exertion of ita active 
power, Self-activity is conditioned upon attention. Attention is 
self-direation of the mind in thinking. It originates in the mind, 
but it can be occasioned. The ability to arouse, sustain, and control 
attention is of first importance in the teacher. It is not sufficient 
that the attention be passive. It must be voluntary, The mind 
gains knowedge of objects in natural order and of subj cts in logical 
order. Rational teaching is for definite and permanent ends, 
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Method is the third essential of good teaching. The true method 
is the analytic. Synthesis is the sequel of analysis. Present, or 
lead the pupil to present to himself, the real object or subject to be 
stadied. Fix his attention upon this, and direct him in its study. 
Lead him to state his own ideas and thoughts in his own language. 
Correct his language and introduce new terms as needed to express 
his ideas and thoughts. If the objective me‘hod is used, the pupil 
commits to memory the truth rather than statements about the 
truth. In lecturiog, he is told; in object teaching, he learns for 
himeelf. All elementary be objective. Whatever is 
absolutely new can be taught in no other way. = ots 

Lonares can come only when the pupil is prepared by objective 
teaching to make the words used occasion clear and distinct ideas. 
It is the means of imparting secondary knowledge or information. 
The teacher who wishes to succeed must keep prominent his per- 
sonality. He must be able to cherish an ideal, his pupil, and 
make it grow. Without aspiration the teacher is dead. Mark 
Hopkins was an ideal teacher. The study of his life is an edu- 
cational training. He had a personality. His personality flowed 
into others He bad an influence over all who knew him. Per- 
sonality is the result of one thought, one feeling, one striving. It 
prevails by being what it is. 


Discussion. 

Prin. J. E. Maary of Providence opened the discussion of Pro- 
fessor Greenongh’s paper. When he enters upon work, the teacher 
imagines that he is beginning to advance the millenium. The 
teacher must take the boy and teach him to read and write. He 
leaves the bov a full-fledged citizen. One of the essentials for 
teaching is a knowledge of the subject to be taught. Too often the 
teacher cannot de what the pupilsare required to do. The teacher 
must be able to read the thoughts of the pupils. The teacher must 
not go his own way and expect the pupil to follow. He must fol- 
low the pupil’s bent. Teachers mast be able to select and adapt 
methods with discrimination. 


Preparation of Teachers. 


After intermission, Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of public 
schools, Boston, Mass., made an address on “ The Professional 
Preparation of Teachers.’’ 

Mr. Seaver referred to the normal school movement as the most 
important in modern educational history, and as one in which the 
Institute had always cherished a deep interest. To the credit of 
our normal schools may be set down their success in spreading the 
conviction that the professional preparation of teachers, as a matter 
apart from their advancement in pure scholarsbip, is a prime neces- 
sity in improving the current methods of teaching; in promoting 
the study among teachers of the science and the art of teaching; in 
winning the popular recognition of teaching as a liberal or learned 
profession ; and in reawakening the great popular interest in edu- 
cation which has marked these latter years. On the other side, it 
must be noted that they have not yet overcome an unfortunate lack 
of scholarship. Neither have they to any appreciable extent 
brought their professional training to bear on the teachers of high 
schools and academies. For fifty years the normal school move- 
ment bas been going on, but the universities have taken no part in 
it. Coming to the practical question, What provision could best be 
made for the professional training of college graduates who are 
going to be teachers? Three answers have been suggested. The 
first answer, that college graduates should go to the present normal 
schools, may be discussed as impracticab!e; the second, that a new 
normal school of higher grade should be established, may be set 
aside because there are strong practical reasons for preferring an- 
other plan; the third, and to me the oniy faily satisfactory answer. 
is that the universities take up the matter and provide us with such 
professional schools as it lies in their power alone to establish. 
What I would advocate is the establishment of a teacher’s seminary 
within the precincts of every university or college whose graduates 
in any considerable nomber turn to teaching asa profession. There 
are indications that this matter of organizing teachers’ seminaries 
is beginning to be looked on by university authorities in the light of 
a public duty, or at least as a suggestion of intelligent self-interest. 
The state’s interest in the proposed seminaries would be large and 
direct, as the students would most of them be in training for the 
public school service ; so large is the state’s interest, that the whole 
cost of maintaining a separate and independent seminary of its own 
would not be an unreasonable financial burden to assume. But if 
the universities can be indaced to organize these seminaries and 
conduct them with the aid of all existing university resources, the 
staie’s money will be most economically expended in the shape of 
subsidies. No state ought to be obliged to look beyond the univer- 
sity for all the skilled and echolarly teachers the public service may 
require. No teachers ought to be compelled to look elsewhere for 
a professional instruction that the university does not give. The 
highest and best instruction of this kind has its nataral home at the 
university. I appeal to every teacher who is a university or college 
graduate to urge strenuously upon his a/ma mater the daty of estab- 
lishing within her precincts a strong, well-equipped, and ably offi- 
cered teachers’ seminary. When this has been done at our leading 
colleges, then will have come to pass the things that were earnestly 
hoped for when the normal school movement began some fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Discussion. 


Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools, 
Rhode Island, opened the discussion. The teacher does not consider 
what the basiness in band really is. He does not conceive its full 
import. The little details too fully engross the mind. Mauch of 
the greatest good done by a teacher is not given to the pupil in con- 
nection with his studies. He must know those under his care as 
individuals, not as classes. Whatever thesubject, it must be taught 
so as to meet the needs of particular pupils. This alone will lift 
the man or woman above the mere teacher to the professionally 
trained texcher. ‘Che teacher must come to the teaching with fall 
knowledge of all that the pupils will feel in connection with the 
subject. Sympathy must be shown. 

Hon. Henry Barnard of Hartford, Conn., was the next speaker. 
After mentioning the great advance in the training of teachers since 
the first article advocating it appeared in the Hartford Courant of 
1829, he said that the great mass of the teachers of that day taught 
simply by routine, taking their only inspiration from some teacher 
under whom they had grown up. Each graduate of one grade was 
fitted to teach in the grade next lower. Soon the teachers’ depart- 
ment was engrafted upon the academies. This has grown into our 
present normal schools. The pressing call to-day is that provision 
be made for the training of superintendents. The organization and 
supervision of the lower schools must be cared for. 

Mr. J. E. Maury continued the discussion, declaring that the 
present teschers have little to fear from the growth of normal 
schools. Very many of the present leaders are not Normal gradu- 
ates, but gain their experience in the schoolroom. But we are 
sure to have good successors when we leave off. 

Prof. J. C. Greenough claimed that the attempt of the universi- 
ties to teach teaching was of doubtful utility. 

Mr. W. J. Corthell of Maine thought that although the workman 
is made by working, he has spoiled a deal in the work. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall emphasized the training of the superin- 
tendents, who must lead the profession. In no profewion are there 
to-day so many open and difficult questions as in that of teaching. 


Mr. Channing Stebbins of Brooklyn questioned the difference 
between the teacher who has been professionally trained and the 
one who goes into the schoolroom and learns by experience. The 
teacher must know his subject well, and then he will teach it well. 
Mr. Bacon of Boston answered Mr. Stebbins, declaring that he 
had met men who knew a subject well but who could not teach it. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


President Walter B. Gannison of the New York State Associ- 
ation was introdaced Wednesday evening, and cordially extended to 
the institute the fraternal greeting of the New York Association. 


The Next Step in Normal Work. 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston was then introduced and 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Next Step in Normal Work.”” There are three 
views of normal schools. Some think them a useless appendage of 
the common schools, For a modern teacher this is an awful belief. 
Others think that there is good in them, but that they have reached 
their highest development. There are some of us who still have 
faith in the normal school and who believe that it will grow until it 
furnishes the teachers for all schools of all grades. e teaching 
of these schools is the true model for teaching in aM grades. Three 
classes have not been touched by the normal schools: the high 
schools, the supervisors, and the normal echools. Supervision and 
the high schools are of recent growth, and the normal schools are 
already overtaxed, and should not be called upon to sapply this 
new demand. The N. E. Council of Normal Schools has declared 
in favor of a high normal school. The colleges will not do it. Clark 
University is aiming at something. What it will accomplish remains 
to be seen. The time has come for the establishment of the normal 
college. Massachusetts is considering the formation of such a 
school, and New York now has one in name, and after it is in ran- 
ning order it can be seen whether it is one in fact. 
Discussion. 

Dr. James M. Milne, in place of State Superintendent Draper, 
began the discussion: The aniversities can give lectures, but they 
cannot give the experimental practice. Their teaching has no art, 
it ia all science. The normal college drops the scholastic work 
and takes up the theory and gives also the practice in class. When 
the high schools reach their full maturity, they can take the scho- 
lastic phase and leave only the technical training to be given in the 
normal schools. The normal colleges can take up the processes of 
training which the normal schools have verified. 

Superintendent Stone of Springfield said that the work to be 
done in the high schools required college graduates. The colleges 
for women are the largest feeders of the high schools. These 
graduates need a normal training before they can do their best, or 
even good work, when they begin. 

Secretary Ray Green Huling of New Bedford spoke of the ac- 
tion taken last fall by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and also the action of the Massachusetts High School 
Teachers. College presidents have declared in favor of a high 
normal school, and have said that there are many difficulties in the 
way of the colleges in this matter. It must come, and we do not 
very much care whether it comes through the colleges or the state. 

Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston declared that the colleges would give 
this training. They are subject to the law of supply and demand. 
They will be only too glad to furnish pedagogic training when 
there is a real demand for it. 

State, Supt. J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire said that the 
colleges would not do this until it wasengrafted upon them. Many 
of the oldest and best colleges are too poor to do this without aid, 
which must be in the form of large endowments, and not as yearly 
subsidises. The state with the public money must take the lead. 
Prin. J. C. Greenough of Westfield said that Wellesley had tried 
this under Miss Alice Freeman, but had been compelled to give it 
up. Mount Holyoke Seminary declares that this must be done by 
a strictly professional school. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell closed the discussion for the evening by read- 
ing letters from Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and Miss Schaeffer, 
past and present presidents of Wellesley, in which both declared 
that the state must take the initiative in starting the normal colleges. 
The high schools are public institutions and the state must care for 
them. Moreover, if there is any poor teaching, it is in the colleges, 
while the very best teaching is done in the primary grades. 

The discussion was then adjourned until Thursday forenoon. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prof. Wm. North Rice of Wesleyan University opened the session 
with a talk upon ‘‘ The Place of Natural Science in the Educa- 
tional Course.’’ A strong plea was made for a better and more 
just recognition of the natural sciences. 


Principal D. W. Hoyt of the High School, Providence, R. I, fol- 
lowed Mr. Rice, fully endorsing all that had been said of the im- 
portance of the natural sciences, The first place must always be 
given to the study of mankind, but after this comes the environ- 
ments of man. 

Dr. John Tetlow of the Boston Girl’s High and Latin Schools, 
recognized as one of the most scholarly men who has grappled with 
the more complicated questio.s of the schoolroom, read a paper of 
rare merit and spirit, upon ‘* The Teaching of Maaoners and Mor- 
als,’’ in which he outlined the characteristics of the teacher who is 
to secure truthfulness, modestv, and courtesy in the life and con- 
duct of the pupils, and specified some of the ways in which this 
may be done. The paper was in general that read before the 
Classical and High School Teachers’ Association in Boston, in 
er 7 extended abstract of which appeared in THE JOURNAL, 

pril 17. 

Discussion, 

William F. Bradbury of the High School Cambridge, 
spoke of a more practical phase of the subject than Mr. tan: 
presented to most teachers. Mr. Tetlow is an ideal teacher, with 
a school of girls. Boys sometimes present a more difficult problem. 
There is training in the simple practice of regular attendance at 

h 1 The school cannot work without the home. Colleges are 
exerting a bad influence, which is extending down through the clas- 
sical and preparatory schools. Speech may be silver; silence is 
golden. Many a teacher is never so impressive as when he is silent. 
‘* Gentlemen make no noise; a lady is serene,’’ says Emerson 
The efficient teacher is in himself an instructor in good morals, 
although the popularity of the teacher is often inversely as the 
aquare of the thoroughness. Passion has much to do with manners. 
Special schools ought to be established in every city for those whose 
manners or morals are corrupting. Those of good morals have a 
right to be kept from contamination. Many men of the finest man- 
ners have come from the country. They have not the city polish 
but they do have the trath, the rea! basis of good manners. Classes 
should be kept in good humor. The moral of all things taught 
must be kept in mind continually, It is not courteous, but court- 
oughly,—the subject he teaches. He m i 

The discussion of this topic was closed by President Littlefield, 


Mr. Bicknell opened the question, by proposing a resolution 
ing the necessity of the establishment of such a normal college, 

Professor Woodhull of the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers outlined the work done there in this line. He empha. 
sized the call for such a school, which comes from all quarters. 
Many college graduates, feeling the need for professional training, 
have gone this year to the summer institutes, which offer courses 
fitted for such graduates. 

Mr. Tetlow spoke of the impracticability of trying to get college 
graduates to go to the present normal schools. The courses are 
long and nauseating to the liberally educated. Any improvement 
should be welcomed, for thus what is needed can eventually be 
fully obtained. 

D. W. Hoyt of Providence, and E. P. Seaver of Boston, continued 
the discussion, after which the Nominating Committee presented 
the following names, all of which were elected : 

President—Ray Greene Huling of New Bedford. 

Secretary—A. D. Small of Boston. 

Assistant Secretary —Herbert H. Bates of Cambridge. 

Treasurer—J. W. Webster of Malden. 

Assistant Treasurer—Heury Whittemore of Waltham. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which 
were accepted, in favor of an educational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago; advocating some form of Federal aid for educa- 
tion ; in favor of manual and scientific training ; approving the ap- 
pointment of Wm. T. Harris as U. S. Commissioner of Education ; 
and advocating temperance instruction. A resolution in favor of 
co education was reported, but was not accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Necrology was presented by acting 
chairman W. J. Corthell, and was accepted. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The closing sessiun was a popular patriotic meeting. The lectare 
of the evening was by President FE. Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
University, upon 

Patriotism and the Public Schools. 


All will agree that patriotism is a very important quality, that 
the public achoole can be made greatly to promote it, and that they 
may of right be employed for this purpose,—nay, must be so em- 
ployed. The question is, How can such a beneficent result be 


brought about ? How can the public instruction, which so many of 
us are engaged in imparting, be made to minister in the best way to 
patriotic sentiment and purpose in our pupils? We err if we ex- 
pect to attain this end, to any great or helpful extent, by Fourth of 
July oratory, or by the purchase and raising of , according to 
the pleasant fashion now so popular. There is some danger in our 
day lest the United States flag become a fetich. Simply to fly the 
flag over our schoolhouses will never by itself make staunch devo- 
tees to our nation’s cause. Of as little avail is it to inculcate a 
partisan or a sectional spirit, or to make boys and girls believe that 
the life of the nation depends upon the prevalence of this or that 
particalar policy. Nor do we gain aught by overlooking the vices 
which attach to our politics and to our distinguished citizens, past 
or present, or by portraying our country’s possibilities and virtues 
as greater they are, either absolutely or in comparison with 
those of other nations, or by belittling or denying the dangers with 
which our political outlook is beset. We shall best promote patrie 
otism in schools and scholars (1) by fully recognizing and continao- 
ally that it is part of the business of the public school to make good 
citizens. Impress upon pupils that our schools exist for a public 
purpose, and that they fail as public schools save as they subserve 
this purpose. Each will then tend to refer every blessing which be 
derives from the school to the state, and so to become a more en- 
thusiastic citizen. (2) By teaching in the schools more and better 
lessons touching the theory, the facts, and the daties of our civic life. 
As to theory, we need to insist that government is a necessary good, not 
a necesary evil. Evils gather about our political life, and they are to 
be unsparingly denounced. As to facts, we ought in our public school 
instruction to dwell more on the history of liberty in early and in 
modern times; upon the slow growth and the cost of liberty, and 
especially upon the career of free government in our own land; the 
rise of the United States into a single political power, the revolu- 
tionary war, and the creation, adoption, and preservation of our 
Federal Constitution. And as to duties, let us point out not only 
the obligation we are under of activity in politics, but the possibil- 
ity and the duty of honest participation in political office. 

Gov. John W. Davis of Rhode Island thought that the schools 
should not attempt a multiplicity of literary branches, but rather 
should instract in the good and evil spread broadcast throughout 
the land. The child must be tanght wisdom, which is that culti- 
vated discretion which leads us to choose the right and discard the 
wrong. Let the national emblems and mottoes be preserved and 
exemplified. 

Prin. Arthur L. Goodrich of Salem spoke of some of the stam- 
bling blocks in the way of teaching civics in the public schools. 

Ex-Senator Patterson of New Hampshire declared that the na- 
tion’s public life is relatively more virtuous to-day than it was in the 
administration of George Washington. It is a great good to recall 
and venerate the memory of the men who went to the front when 
the country was in danger. Raise the flag before the people of 
the country. and teach the boys and girls of all that the old flag 
signifies. The schools were not established to teach any or all of 
the sciences, bat by educating the people to protect the government. 
In the whole history of mankind there is nothing so grand as this 
country. The recitation of this in the ears of pupils will secure 
liberty, a free ballot, and patriotism. 

Before the meeting was dismissed President-elect Ray Greene 
Huling was escorted to the platform and President Littlefield re- 
signed into his hands the famous gavel of the Institute, prefacing 
the action with a few words most befitting the occasion. 

In accepting the office, President Huling spoke of the past of the 
Institute, and expressed his hopes and intentions of maintaining in 
in the future the same high standard which had always character- 
ized the American Institute of Instruction. 

The directors held a session after adjournment. It was voted to 
print the proceedings, and the president, secretary, and treasurer 
were made committee on printing 

The chair appointed Messre. Daniell, Barrows, and Stockwell a 

e Committee on Necrology was continued, except that W. J. 
Corthell resigned and James S. Barrett was put. in enya 

The chair appointed James W. Patterson, J. Milton Hall, and 
George A. Littlefield Committee on Finance. 

‘ The president, secretary, treasurer, assistant secretary, and a6- 
sistant treasurer, were made Committee on Arrangements. It was 
argued that care should be taken not to conflict with the Nationa. 
Association. 

The treasurer's report awakened a ripple of enthusiasm. The 
expenses of the year were $1,121.40, of which $515.25 was for en- 
tertainment, and $301.75 for printing and binding. The receipts 
included $1,171 for memberships, and $613.98 from railroads. 
The balance at the beginning of the year was $635 55, and at the 
close $1.482.71 of which $1,171 is on deposit and drawing interest. 
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education in many matters. The superintendent should not be 
given autocratic, initiatory honors. The salient point of his re- 
marks was that the doctrine of the report was against the spirit of 
our age. No one man should be clothed with supreme power in 
any department of official duty. We must get our power from the 
people, and the nearer we keep to them the better. 

George P. Brown of Illinois was appointed to report the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. White asked that the report be considered in detail. 

Mr. Hinsdale demanded that, as a member of the committee, he 
have the privilege of stating his views. The status of the superin- 
tendent under the present law is such that the whole thing is in the 
hands of the school committees of the cities. These boards can 
even abolish supervision if they choose so to do. School superin- 
tendents should have a status, under the laws of the state, and not 
be left to the whim or caprice of local city school boards. What 
powers shall be vested in the superintendent ? 

William T. Harris, commissioner of education, opened the dis- 
cussion proper. He said that the report outlmed the fanctional or- 
ganization of school supervision in cities in a very broad way. The 
superintendent should have, possibly, more independence in some 
phases of the work. There is danger of lifting the superintendent 
above the boards of education, the appointing power. We need to 
have good educational politicians, using the word in the best sense. 

The discussion was continued by Messre. Hinsdaie, Greenwood, 
Gove, Rounds, Sheldon, Miss Martin, and others. 


Committees. 

The chair announced the following committees : 

On Nomination of Members.—Mr. White, Obio; Mr. Pickard, 
Iowa; Mr. Rounds, New Hampshire. 

On Nomination of Officers.—Mr. Allyn, Illinois; Miss Conway, 
Tennessee: Mr. Baker, Colorado. 

On Auditing of Accounts —Mr. Hinsdale, Michigan; Mr. Steven- 
son, Kansas; Mr. James, Nebraska. 


The tenth annual meeting of the National Ceancil of Education 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, July 4-9. 

The opening session was called to order at 9.30 a. m., by the 
President, Selim H. Peabody, president of the University of Illinois. 
Thirty members responded to their names at the roll call. Prayer 
was offered by J. L. Pickard of Iowa, and Mr. Merrill, president of 
the Local Executive Committee of St. Paul, welcomed the audience, 

President Peabody, in a brief inaugural address, alluded to the 
meeting on the 4th of July, as being in harmony with patrietism 
and a devotion to country. He mentioned the death of E. E. 
Higbee, the only member of the Council who had passed to the 


higher ephere of service during the past year. 
The ordinary committees were authorized to be appointed by the 


chair. 
Supervision of Schools. 

The first re was made from the Committee on City Scheol 
Systems. E. E. White of Ohio, the chairman, read the report on 
the special topic, ‘‘ The Supervision of Schools in Cities.’’ 

A careful study of the development of institutions discloses the 
presence of two apparently diverse problems,—a combination and 
unification for general purposes, and a division or differentiation of 
special ends. ‘These two processes are evident in the development 
of all institutions and enterprises of modern civilization. The first 
of these is clearly seen in the progress of civil government from the 

atriarchial to the tribal with its chief, and then to the nation with 
its monarch, and finally to the representative or Republican form, 
which embodies and unifies the will of the people. The second is 
seen in the differentiation of representative government into three 
distinct departments,—legislative, executive, and jadicial,—each 
with a special function, and the continued division and specializa 
tion of functions in each of these departments. The same law is 
observed in the growth of industrial enterprises of all kinds. The 
marvelous industrial progress of the present century has been char- 
acterized by division and specialization of functjons. The special- 
ist is the most characteristic product of modern civilization. This 
principle has been present in the development apd progress of our 
modern systems of education. In its primitive condition, education 
was an individaal or family affair, but in the increase of popula- 
tion and the progress of society, the principle of combination ap- 
pears, and the result was the school,—the one-teacher school,—the 
representative of the family and modeled after it. The next step 
in this development or evolution was the organization of schools for 
different classes of pupils. At last came in the principle of integra- 
tion and unification, and the state assumed the function of public 
education, and the state school system was thegrand and beneficent 
result. In the development and perfection of the state school sys- 
tem, the principle of differentiation and specialization has been 
more or leas active. It was first manifested in the organization of 
the different communities for school purposes. The next step was 
the creation of special agencies for special functions. The school 
systems of cities are not municipal organizations, deriving their 
authority from the municipality, but are parts of the state system. 
ae — officer is . agent of the state, and all his official au- 
thority is derived from the state. 4 » 

At tbe first the administration of public schools in cities was en-| ‘0 ® much greater degree than in the other case, the idea of prac- 
trusted to boards of education, and under the authority and limita- tical utility. In both cases there will be instances of mixed types, 
tions of state law. Boards of education have increasingly realized | *bich can be classified only with difficulty, [a such instances,— 
that they are not competent to perform wisely all the duties im- and they are numerous, —the classification must be determined by 
posed upon them by law. The office of superintendent of schools the prevailing spirit. Ifa defiaftion of educational literature is to 
now exists in nearly all of our cities, and the superintendent has|®tve any valuable purpose for guidance, it is better to make this 
generally the oversight, if not direction, of school instruction and | 4@fnition too narrow than wide. books If. 
discipline. In many cities his advice is sought with reference to| methods will fall outside the pale of educational literature. If, 
proposed changes in the course of study or textbooks, the grading however, the practical treatment is relieved by a background of 
of pupils, the selection and assignment of teachers. The most luminous philosophy or illustrative history, so that the whole treat- 
notable examples of marked progress in the city schools have been | nt is iuspirioy and saggestive, then such books become members 
due to the wise commitment of their management to a superintend. of the Litera Humaniores. Educational magazines and journals 
ent, selected because of his known ability to devise, organize, direct, will follow the general rule indicated. If the treatment in the 
and make successful a rational system of instruction. The reason|™&#in is empirical or matter-of-fact, the magazine or journal will 
for this fact is plain. Edacation as an art is based primarily on fall into the lower class along with the ordinary newspaper. The 
the educable nature of the child, and hence the determining and | *™™ os educational classics’? may serve to illustrate De Qaincey's 
direction of courses and methods of instruction and discipline re- distinction, and thus to facilitate the classification of educations] 
quires an intimate knowledge of the ends, means, and conditions of | Titings. It deals with principles rather than with facts; ie fe ile 
child training. While the superintendent is nominally intrusted |tensely persuasive; it is 
with the running of the schools, he is required to do this ‘ under | itates classification to include under the term minor classics . 
the direction of the board’’; or ander the direction, often the ob-| Which have the qualities above named in a somewhat lower degree. 
struction, of its several committes. Instead of determining as an In illustration of the distinctions now made, the following list of 
expert what is best to be done in his department, and then doing it authors is presented whose i tayo may “7 a — oe 
in the most efficient manner possible, he is required to submit his| tional literatare yA Major C: hice P 
plans to those who may have neither the training nor the experienee | Plato, Republic and Laws; M A 
requisite to judge of their value. Here is the opportunity and the |tillian, Institutes atare Ka ee Ga 
promise of a much-needed reform in school organization. The|™aster; Locke, a M aN 
more important duties which have been unceasingly committed to gantua ; Montaigne, ys; Rousseau, Emile; Madame a er, 
superintendent, directly or indirectly, are the direction and improve- | Progressive Education ; Orbis P D 4 
ment of school instruction and discipline, and to this end the train- | 424 Janua ; How Ede 
ing and stimulating of principals and teachers, the arranging and |*°4 Letters; Kichter, Lavarra ; Rosenkrantz, . Pace. T ene 
perfection of courses of study, the selection of textbooks and teach- Froebel, P coe 
ing appliances, the promotion and classification of pupils, and last, | Practice. Minor ng Hi, ‘tee. Di mnenster, Ed eum Prati A 
but not least, the selection and assignment of teachers. What is|C*tion as & M hold 
now needed is the adding of responsibility duty, the ‘Quick, ucation ; neau, tlouseho 
tion and authorization of these supervisory functions of law. ’ 
vital principle in this much-needed reform is that the superintend-| Prof. F. Louis of St. 
ent of schools be clothed with initiatory power in each of the above | of 
named executive functions. He must not only be permitted to| P@per appeare Shel 4 li y 10.) 
make suggestions and r dations, but the responsibility of iterary of the 
school progress must be laid squarely upon him. The examination conel P ‘ 
and of teachers is enumerated in this paper among| Every libe ell- 
the special functions of a school superintendent. It may be wisely chosen library ucath sue basis 4 
whether thn daty should be vested inch sald be works of #andard to 
high office should Ye determined by a board| work on the part of the teacher. ‘The science of education will 
of experts at least five in number, and acting directly as agents of guide teachers and stadents to right methods of instruction. _The 
the state. The superintendent should be made an authorized and |!iteratare of most value in elementary preparation for professional 
recognized agent of the state, and he should be chosen in a manner | Work is that of facts and fundamental principles. We need — 
consistent with the dignity and high duties of the position, and his | °™ broadly and accurately trained in mental a “e 
tenure of office should be made sufficiently secure to enable him to| Women who can grasp the whole range of educational problems o 
serve the schools and the public in jaccordance with his best judg- today. It is no longer possible, either in philosophy or science, to 
ment and power, and to these ends his appointment and continuance | take things for granted. There must be critical scholarship. The 
in elites choad te eoane practical way, be placed beyond the control stadent of education should have at hand works on science, philos- 
of the ward politician, whose self-assumed function is to attend to| phy, and history of education ; also the best works on school econ- 
oth le’s basiaess in public affairs. omy, supervision, managememt, and maauals of methods. Books 

a P relating to moral instruction and the duties of citizenship should be 
' Discussion. regarded as of high educational value. The teacher’s library should 

Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, Col., made a general statement, as|contain books of reference, school textbooks, standard works on 

s member of the committee. He protested against the sutocratio literature and history, etc, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Council was called to order at 3 p.m. As at the morning 
session, there was but one committee to report, that on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Literature,’,—W. E. Sheldon, chairman. The report was 
divided into four heads, each being treated by an individual mem- 
bers of the committee. x 

Educational Literature. 


Pres. W. H. Payne of Nashville gave the following definition of 
educational literature : 

It may be assumed that educational literature is not to include all 
educational writings, but that some principle must be found by 
which to determine a line of exclusion and inclusion. Granting 
that such a principle may be found, its use is still subject to human 
opinion, so that the dividing line can never be drawn with rigorous 
exactness. The question will always be an open one, and conse- 
quently one in which men of equal knowledge, intelligence, and 
honesty may differ in opinion. It may be assumed that educational 
writings, and writings in general, are divisible on cognate principles ; 
that educational literature will have the same general marks as lit- 
erature proper. The principle proposed by De Quincey for deter- 
mining the field of literature proper is here commended for the 
division of educational literature. Its statement is as follows: (1) 
Litere Humaniores—the literature of power, literature proper. (2) 
Litera Didactecea.—the literature of knowledge, anti-literature. 
This principle of division cannot be applied as rigorously to educa- 
tional literature as to general literature, for by its very name and 
pature educational literature is professional, and therefore implies, 


) 

Mrs. D. A. Williams of Delaware, 0.,thoughtfully treated ‘‘ The 

Mission of Reading Circles.’’ (See JOURNAL of Jaly 10.) 
Discussion. 

The discussion lasted fally two hours. Comr. W. T. Harris led, 
with great heartiness, and Messrs. Brown, Greenwood, White, and 
Rounds, and Mrs. Williams, took a lively interest. At 6 o’clock 
the report was adopted. 


Srconp Day—Sarturpay, Jury 5. 


The session opened at 9 a. m., with prayer by Rev. Robert Allyn 
of Ilinoie. 

The following resolution was submitted by Dr. Hinsdale, to be 
acted upon at a later session : 

Resolved, That the president of the Council be instructed to set apart 
a half day’s session of next year’s meeting for the reading and diseus- 
sion of volunteer papers. 

George P. Brown of Bloomington, IIl., presented the official re- 
port on the paper and discussion on ‘‘ The Supervision of Schools 
in Citiee.’” The report was received and ordered to be printed. 

Supt. J. E. Bradley of Minneapolis extended, on bebalf of the 
educationists of that city, an invitation to the Council to visit 
the “* Mill City ’’ on Thursday, which invitation was accepted with 


thanks, 
The Education of Girls. 


The report of the Committee on the Education of Girls was pre- 
sented and read by John Hancock of Illinois, the chairman, in the 
of a paper entitled ‘‘ The/Co-education| of the Sexes.”” He 
said : 


There has been in the United States, of late years, a wonderfully 
rapid development of public opinion ia favor of the co-education of 
the sexes, until this opinion is now well-nigh universal. Opinion 
in European countries is following our lead, but more slowly. Yet 
our practice lags behind our theory. In muny citics separate high 
schools are yet maintained, and in a large number of schools where 
boys and girls recite together, they are seated in different rooms 
for study. Co-education is founded on philosophical principles, 
and experience has confirmed its advantages. Connected with co- 
education is a question even more important,—that of identieal 
education. But the two are not interdependent. 

The leading objections to the identical edacation of the sexes are : 
(1) that women do not demand an education equal to that of men; 
(2) that though women may desire as much education as men, they 
wish it to be of a different kind; (3) that they have not the men- 
tal capacity to obtain an equal education; and (4) that they have 
not the physical strength to compete with men for it. 

The logic of events has shown the firat three of these objections 
to be without foundation, and that unreasonable stress has been 
laid upon the fourth. This last objection can be entirely removed 
by a thorongh physical training of girls through exercises which 
shall be compulsory, and shall be directed by the most enlightened 
science. Vigorous health, not great strength, should be the cen- 
tral object of these exercises. Withont such a system of physical 
training, any course of study requiring mental activity of a high 
order will work harm to individual stadents. And this is true of 
boys as well as girls. 

Your committee has reached the conclusion that the sexes should 
be educated together in all schools of general learning, and that 
onl education in all essential particulars should be the same for 
both. 


Discussion. 
Miss Nicholson of Indiana opened the discussion by admitting 
that women’s duties were divergent from those of men, and asked, 
‘* What shall we do to prepare them? Should not there be a 
special course of study for girls ?’’ 
Robert Allyn of Illinois said he would like to see the industrial 
education of women provided for. He thinks that in this matter 
there should be some measure of co-education of the sexes. 
B. A. Hinsdale drew attention to the fact that there was nota 
nation in Europe which was not more advanced than England in 
the matter of co-education. 
C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire confessed that while he had 
been a co-educationist for many years, he felt there was something 
in it which had prevented proper progress. He would be pleased 
to learn what there was back of this question which had not been 
developed either in the report of the committee or in the dis- 
cussion. 

Comr. W. T. Harris said it was a slow poor, but eventually 
separate education would be obliterated. If we want to bring a 
population forward we must educate the girls by the side of the 
boys. 

; Baldwin of Texas said the tendency of the Southern States 
was toward eo-education. 

George P. Brown of Illinois was of the opinion that the spirit of 

the times was for the education together of the sexes. He believed 
that the real trouble was that of the number of graduations of stu- 
dents only one in six were boys. From this he inferred that the 
boys were not receiving the higher advantages of our educational 
institutions, but that the girls were apparently destined to become 
the educated sex. 
E. E. White of Ohio felt that co-education was the best in all 
schools of general instruction where students were under home in- 
flaences. Bat he owned to a doubt as to the propriety and safety 
of sending girls and boys of from fourteen to eighteen years of age 
away from home to a mixed school or college. When the girl or 
boy had reached the point where they had self-pessession and judg- 
ment he did not feel solicituda as to possible bad results. Another 
discrimination he made was that as to special education there ought 
to be facilities furnished women for special training for branches 
of work which are the special field of women. 

Professor Phelps of St. Paul took the ground that if woman 
wants access to higher education or to special education she has 
reached such a stage of development that she can demand and ob- 
tain what she wants. He thinks there is too much tendency to the 
employment of women teachers, and said that in the elementary 
grades of instraction more men of strong character and manly 
spirit were needed. ; 

Superintendent Gove of Colorado felt that co-education could not 
be identical beyond a certain point. 

Dr. Hinsdale believes, in general education, that ce-education of 
the sexes is most desirable; that no intelligent persen will advocate 
the education of boys and girls with any differentiation. 

Miss Clara Conway of Tennessee does not believe in sending 
girls to mixed colleges. Every girl should be so closely and care- 
fully directed that her thoughts may be tarned resolately toward e 
full life, with the freest possible play of her faculties, end the con- 
sciousness, beyond all doubting, that she may do without question 
whatever she can do well. 

Prof. F. L. Soldan of St. Louis, for the sake of family life as it 


j [Continued on page 74 J 


. spirit of the report of the chairman. He thoaght the superintend- | Prof. W. R. Garrett of Nashville spoke of literatnre for educa- 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 17, 1890. 


Sr. Paut met every expectation. 


Hie thee to some summer school ! 
Tue National at Saratoga in 1891. 
Teacuers’ Bureaus are doing their best business now. 


TEACHERS never gave so much for what they get as 
to-day. 


New York realized $4,014,520 from the United State 
deposit fund of 1836. 


“ CHARACTER as an End in Education ”’ has been the 
favorite theme on commencement occasions, which argues 
well for the times. 


BROOKLYN has a school board of forty-five members. 
Fifteen were appointed by the mayor last week. There 
were but three changes. 


We are asked if the discussion of a resolution that 
followed Dr. Tetlow’s Saratoga paper on ‘‘ Manners and 
Morals" was an ideal exemplification of good manners. 
We should say, “ Hardly; it is easier to preach than to 
practice.” 


Wuo will say that the rod is not popular when the 
school children of New York state preferred the golden- 
rod to the rose by a vote of 79,666 to 31,308. The 
daisy had 33,603, the violet, 31,176. The New York 
Tribune styles the golden-rod queen among flowers, and 
the rose vice-queen. 


Ir is unfortunate that it cannot be known when the 
American Institute adjourns, where it is to meet the next 
year. It does not seem feasible at present, but it may 
be sometime. Interest is always at its height when, after 
a good meeting, the members go to their homes and vaca- 
tion. 

Tne establishment of the first normal school in Par- 
aguay has been definitely determined upon. The faculty, 
at first, is to consist of three persons to be engaged in 
Europe. The titles will be director ($200 per month), 
regent ($130 per month), and professor ($120 per month). 


T aLEnT, knowledge, skill, and prudence are the four 
cornerstones upon which good teaching rests. No 
three of these are sufficient. The four have been hon- 
ored by the best judgment of the philosophers of all time. 
Talent will make a man passable, indeed it will make 
him popular in most communities; knowledge is com- 
monly supposed to be about the only requisite ; skill sat- 
isfies the man himself ; but prudence has staying qualities. 


Tue German Empire is the only one of the great powers 
of the earth in which illiteracy is practically unknown, 
and yet it has no public school system. Each kingdom, 
duchy, principality, and free city in Germany has its own 
system of education. Prussia, the largest state in the 
empire, has the system to which reference is usually made 
when one speaks of the educational system of Germany. 
This system was adopted forty years ago, about the same 
time that Horace Mann was making his educational fight 
in Massachusetts. 


ApApPraTION TO PosiT1on.—The teacher needs to ap- 
preciate the necessity of adapting himself to the school, 
the community, and the times in which he teaches. 
Every journalist has his own special range from which to 
focus influences. The same man could not be the same 
journalist on two different papers or periodicals, Pro- 
vided he had the versatility to occupy a place successively 
on the Boston Globe, Journal, and Transcript, The Con- 
gregationalist, Literary World, and Atlantic Monthly, 
he would be essentially a different man in each position. 
Not to the same extent, but in some degree, is this true of 
every teacher. No teacher can be just the same in any 
two schools Many teachers lose much of their useful- 
ness and discount their possible success by keeping their 
last school as a standard. The last class is often quoted 
by the teacher, as is the last community in which he 
taught. 

The school does almost as much toward making the 
teacher as the teacher does toward making the school. 
He should recognize, when he goes to a new community, 
that he is to be modified by the people as well as they by 
him. Success would grow upon the man more than it 
ordinarily does if he would utilize this fact. 


Art We Equat to Ir?—The teachers of the East 
will now have a chance to reciprocate some of the atten- 
tions they have received from their brethren in the West. 
Saratoga alone can never do for the National what Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Nashville, and St. Paul have done, 
but a union of the forces of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New England can do the handsome 
thing, and they must do it. The National Editorial 
Association were never entertained anywhere as in Boston, 
where they had a charming drive, a harbor excursion, a 
reception and spread, and two first-class banquets. Now 
let the members of the National Hducational Apssociation, 
who have fared sumptuously at the hands of the teachers of 
the West, prove themselves as good entertainers as were 
the editors of Boston; as generous hosts as Illinois, 
California, Tennessee, or Minnesota. 

Speaking for Boston, we do not hesitate to say that she 
is prepared to do anything that will contribute to the 
pleasure of the teachers who come East in 1891. We 
have seen how easily and bountifully she provided for 
editors, and she will do no less for the teachers of the 
children of her children in the West. 

The meeting at Saratoga will not be large if the only 
attraction is water and oratory, but an assured hearty 
welcome, through prospective entertainment, will give us 
such a meeting as was never seen east of Chicago. If 
this is to ba done, we have not a day to lose. Jt is to be 
done, and not an hour will be lost. 


PENNSYLVANIA AssoctaTION Norgs.—Mauch Chunk 
is indeed the very Switzerland of America. There is 
nothing like it in all the wealth of mountain scenery in 
this country of wild, weird, varied landscape. We have 
been through the town many times; but one must be in 
it, must sleep beside the murmuring Lehigh, follow the 
tow-path in its windings, go all over the town and see 
how quickly it is done, go above the town and look down 


spot it is. Then, above all else, he must enjoy the “Switch 
Back,” the one railway of its kind inthe country. Seated 
in a kind of open “horse car” attached to a cable, he is 
drawn up to a height of 664 feet, as nearly perpendicular 
as the engineer dared run it; then the car is unharnessed 
from its cable, and with no power but the mysterious 
«“ down hill” force he rolls and rattles for nine miles, now 
through a piece of wood, then along the edge of the moun- 
tain overlooking a beautiful valley, then around a grace- 
ful curve, on, on, to the end of the journey, when he is 
“eabled” again, drawn up another mountain; and over 
another road ke sails fleetly, terrifically at times, back 
over another nine miles. 

But this was all incidental. It was an educational 
gathering, not a grand scenic display that called us to 
Mauch Chunk. Pennsylvania is one of the foremost 
states in the Union in educational activity, and it was a 
pleasure to meet the new state superintendent, Dr. Waller, 
the time-honored assistant of Mr. Houck, the large num- 
ber of reélected county superintendents, the few new 
comers into this office, the energetic normal school mem- 
bers, many college men, and several city and borough super- 
intendents and specialists. The number of city grammar 
school principals was small, but the quality was excellent. 
It was a busy convention. The program was full to 
overflowing. No attempt was made to run it on time. 
No one was “shut off” on the minute, but in some un- 
accountable way all came in before the week closed. In 
addition to the thrice full program a vast amount of other 
business was done, which was discussed at leisure, and 
over and above all else they made room for much “ unan- 
ticipated’ musical and elocutionary talent. Theoretic- 
ally it was easy to criticise, but as a matter of fact every- 
body was happy, and everything came in good time and 
in good shape. The talking was unusually good. It was 
animated, ardent, attractive; it was free from cant, cen- 
sure, and conceit. It differed from other meetings of the 
kind in that it was focused in public and private upon 
next year’s success in the schoolroom and institute. It 
gave assurance that because of its work there will be larger 
normal schools, better teaching, more successful institutes, 
better supervision, and heartier loyalty. It was a good 
meeting, and will bear much fruit in the immediate future. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


The history of education is not serviceable to all teach- 
ers. It is not only unkind, but positively harmful to urge 
all teachers to read and know this history. Every 
teacher must know how to teach, must have tact, must 
know how to devise ways and means, must acquire the art 
of teaching. All this is indispensable. One can be a 
first-class teacher and know no more. He must either 
have the science or have the good sense to rely loyally 
upon some one who has. There is no one “ only true 
science ”’ yet developed. There are men who have worked 
out good phases, but there is no American who has done 
more than skirmish along the frontier of the field of sci- 
ence. There are Americans who have done great things 
in the art of education. We have a kind of “ scientific” 
conceit, that is all. 

Now, the history of education is for the man who pro- 
poses to take his science of teaching at first hand. There 
is no occasion for the ordinary teacher to do this. Each 
school of educational scientists of France, Germany, and 
England have competent disciples in this country, and 
there are to be better disciples in the near future ; but 
those who are already studying will be so far in advance 
of any ordinary student that it will be useless for him to 
try to do much original work. The misfortune is that 
the American disciples of the great masters in educational 
science have not put themselves into print in any avail- 
able form. The men who know the science of education 
as do Dr. Harris, President G. Stanley Hall, and Prof. 
W. H. Burnham, are slow to go into print. President 
W. H. Payne has made the nearest approach to it of any 
American. 

Dr. Klemm has given us the European art of education 
in admirable shape, and George Howland has given us an 
American art of education in almost perfect form, while 
T. J. Morgan has succeeded in giving us an American- 
ized German-French science of education as a seasoning 


upon it, before he really appreciates how unlike any other 


for the American art of teaching, . 
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If the teacher who has little time and little taste for 
philosophic study will read Payne’s Science of Education, 
Klemm’s Huropean Schools, Howland’s Practical Hints 
for the Teachers of the Public School, and Morgan’s 
Studies in Pedagogy, he will have a working library in 
the science and art of education which embodies all that 
is essential of the fruits of the history of education. 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREETING.* 

It is with pride and satisfaction that New England 
greets the great South, and the greater West, in the 
greatest Northwest. But for the New England that has 
been, the West of to-day could not have been what she is, 
but for the West that is, New England could never be 
what she is destined to become. New England gave of 
her best to the boundless prairies. If there have been 
changes in her population by which her hillsides have lost 
their vigor and the music of her rivers drowned in the 
noisy clatter of her mills that speak in a foreign tongue, 
it is because so many of her brightest and her best have 
been given to you. 

In the East was born the American college, the Amer- 
ican academy, and the American public school idea. 
You have multiplied our colleges a hundred fold, and yet 
the catalogues of Harvard and of Yale prove the loyalty 
of her children’s children to the classic associations of 
their fathers. 

Horace Mann and Jobn D. Philbrick were New Eng- 
land products, but you have changed the unit of force 
from the district of a single school to the county or the 
state. You have naturalized all that was best in our all 
too local systems, and yet New England is no more loyal 
to the principles of Mann and Philbrick than yourselves. 

New England inspired you to bud and bloom and fruit 
the grandest national school idea of the world; through 
“cross fertilization’ you have enriched your inheritance 
so that New England is busy to-day in pruning that 
which progressive America has outgrown, engrafting the 
larger, more luscious, more profitable variations that Chi- 
cago and Denver, St. Louis and St. Paul, California and 
Minnesota are giving us. 

New England is no longer in the little northeast corner 
of this mighty republic,—she is taking gold and silver 
from your mountains, wheat from your prairies, timber 
from your forests, fortunes from your railways, power 
from your rivers; she is in your schoolhouses, your 
churches, and your courts; she is in your banking houses 
and your halls of legislation. Her blood tingles in every 
artery of every state and city in this broad land. 

In the name of all that she has been, and all that 
through you she hopes to be, New England at home and 
abroad greets every son and daughter of America through 
their representatives in the National Educational Associ- 
ation of 1890, and promises to know no North, no South, 
no East, no West, while we confer together as to the best 
way of securing the best methods of reaching the best re- 
sults through the training of the boys and girls who are 
to make the America of to-morrow as much grander than 
the America of to-day as the St. Paul of to-day is grander 
than she was before the blood of New England mingled 
with that of her founders. 


* Address of A. E Winship, before the National Educational 
Association 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 

The plan of the program was high,—never higher. 
Higher professional training was the keynote of the hour. 
In place of declaiming against the poorest of poor teach- 
ing, as of old, there was the lofty purpose of improving 
upon the best. This marks an era in the history of edu- 
cation. There were never such musical attractions as 
the Temple Quartette and the Ladies’ Schubert Quar- 
tette. Professor Matteson and Mrs. Eugene C. Webster 
read with great acceptance. However strong, it is un- 
fortunate to have papers that have been prepared and de- 
livered on other occasions. The unprecedented strength 
of three of the papers alone saved them from the criticism 
of being a second appearance. It is rarely wise to have 
any leading part assigned the same person two years in 
succession.——Nevertheless, the leading parte were all 


Saratoga is a delightful place for a meeting. There is 
none better. Five hundred was a good number, though 
not as large as the program and the place deserved. 
The meeting was not a financially successful session, but 
that does not matter. President Littlefield’s two years 
will show a larger net “ profit” than any other two years, 
with one exception. The Methodist Church has a fine 
audience room. Congress Hall is, all in all, the best 
headquarters the Institute has ever had. Location, 
piazza, parlors, dining room, etc., make it the hotel in Sar- 
atoga for such purposes. 

The list of officers is ten times too long, but the head 
of the ticket, Ray Greene Huling, deserves the heartiest 
kind of backing A. D. Small succeeds Mr. Huling as 
secretary, and Principal Bates of Cambridge will assist 
him. J. W. Webster and Henry Whittemore deserved 
more membership fees to handle. The report for last 
year was a genuine surprise,—$1,481 in the treasury be- 
sides a $1,000 Bicknell Fund. The “collection ’”’ of 
Wednesday evening was universally regretted. Supt. 
E. P. Seaver of Boston was never so efficiently active, so 
genuinely hearty at an educational gathering, as this year. 
The Boston masters,—Tetlow, Hill, and Blackinton, 
—were among the wisest counsellors, but there was never a 
session before with but three present. Henry Barnard, 
LL.D., is reverenced as is no other American educator. 
Supt. G. C. Fisher, who goes from Weymouth, Mass., 
to Muskegon, Mich., was accorded a royal welcome. 
Rhode Island honored herself by her delegation, —Gov- 
ernor Davis, Commissioner Stockwell, Providence’s Su- 
perintendent Tarbell, and ex-Pres. J. Milton Hall, were 
a delegation of which any state might well be proud. 
There were few “ book men” in attendance. Hon. J. 
W. Patterson has a rare gift at ringing up enthusiasm. 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell has not been so active in many 
years. Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., is deservedly popular 
with the veterans. California’s sole representative was 
Miss Emily A. Rice of the Chico Normal School, for- 
merly of Oswego. Mr. George H. Martin was the 
only representative of the Massachusetts State educational 
officials. Cambridge was the most largely represented 
city in Massachusetts. 

The general effect of the meeting was good. Presi- 
dent Littlefield presided with much skill. He retires 
with the heartiest gratitude for the services he has ren- 
dered. Mr. Huling enters upon his work fully appreci- 
ating that much must be done, and skillfully, too, to pre- 
serve the vigor, utility, and financial condition of the In- 
stitute. His associates believe he will see that it is done. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Newton must match Brookline in a new saperintendent. 

Supt. Will S. Munroe, Pasadena, Cal., had a triumphant vindi- 
cation at the hands of the people. 

Professor Smiley of the Springfield (Mass.) High School, a rare 
teacher, has been elected at Hartford at a salary fifty per cent. 
greater than was paid him at Springfield. 

In Baffalo they continue to rank pupils in their work, and Super- 
intendent Crooker publishes in July the names of the five pupils 
with highest rank in each school in the city. 

Cambridge is to have ungraded classes for dull or unmanageable 
students. The teachers are to be experts, with fifty dollars extra 
salary. No class is to have over forty pupils. This is a sensible 
departure. 

General Morgan, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has just 
completed a Course of Study for the Indian Schools, and is now en- 
gaged in the selection of a series of textbooks. He will gladly ex- 
amine any book sent to his office by publishers for that purpose, 

Alfred Kirk, principal of the Mosely School, Chicago, is spending 
the summer in Europe, as the guest of the patrons of the school who 
presented him with a sum of money which will pay all the bills. 
That is a school worth having, but is just like Chicago, anyway. 

Henry W. Halliwell, secretary of the Philadelphia Board of Ed- 
ucation for twenty-five years, with a prospect of as many more 
years of service, has been presented with an elegant clock and a case 
of solid silverware. Sentiment was‘reinforced by generosity in this 
case. He has been long recognized as an exceptionally efficient 
officer. 

The selection of Horace E. Scudder as editor of the Atlantic 
Monthiy is the literary event of the season in New England. The 
choice of no other man would have meant so much. He is all that 
could be desired as a writer and critic, but beyond that he is in 
touch with American life as it is. He knows the men of the hour, 
and is known and admired by the men who are making history. 


He has public confidence because of what he has done, and a strong 
personal following becanse of what he is, In his hands the Atlantic 


ine American flavor. 

The probable election of Prof. W. R. Harper of Yale College as 
president of the new University of Chicago, is one of the signs of 
the times. His prominence is due to popular regard, based largely 
upon the service he has rendered out-of-college students in the study 
of Hebrew and Greek through the Chautaugua and Christian En- 
deavor Societies. His methods have been new, his work every way 
exceptional. He is one of the foremost oriental scholars, but he 
bas made it known by popular means usually scorned by classic 
scholars. He will place the new University of Chicago in the fore- 
front, will give it a popular leadership that is certain to inspire 
thousands to pursue a university course who would not have done 
it otherwise. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HARD LUCK, 
We’ ve mentioned before, in these columns of light, 


That a rope must be taught before it gets tight ; 
Yet whene’er the rope does this tautiness lack, 
Quite evident ’tis that the rope must be slack. 


And so there’s no hope for the poor rope at all, 
Till learning advances to aid it withal ; 

When taught, it is tight; when not taut it is slack, 
And thus in each case moral virtue will lack. 


CONUNDRUM, 

Laphson—‘* Can you tell me, Smiles, why a mute is like an 
axiom ?’’ 
Smiles—“‘ Give it up.’’ 
Laphson—‘* They both go without saying.”’ 

TRANSLATIONS, 

Teacher—‘*‘ How do you translate Dido vento reditura secundo?”’ 
Pupil—“ Dido, about to return with her second wind.”’ 


Teacher —‘* Translate Nulla mora est.’’ 

Pupil—“* No woman is a character.”’ 

Teacher—‘* Translate Sedesque discreta piorum.”” 

Pupil—‘‘ Reserved seats for the pious.’’ 
ILLUSTRATIVE, 


An article in another column contains a sentence of wonderful 
construction as originally set up by the compositor; and it is 
reproduced here to show the uninitiated what a proof-reader has to 
confront : 

‘*T was just saying, ‘If no one was taking care of me, I should 
help myselp myself to some of me, I should help myself to some to 
some of those preserves.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— A pleasant world for running streams 
‘0 steal unnoticed through, 
At play with all the sweet sky gleams, 
And nothing else to do. —Lucy Larcom, 


— Otto Goldschmidt is writing a life of his wife, the late Jenny 
Lind. 

— George Meredith’s soon-to-be-published novel is entitled One 
of the Conquerors. 

— The little Crown Prince of Germany has already been entered 
as a university student. 

— Henry M. Stanley has sent to the African Exhibition in Lon- 
don the white cap which so often appears in his pictures. 

— Abt Volger, the hero of Browning’s poem, has been ‘‘ monu- 
mented ’’ at Darmstadt, where he died seventy-six years ago. 

— Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the novelist, will soon go to Europe to 
gather material for a new novel which will deal with Calvinism. 

— The sofa which was at Washington’s headquarters at Valley 
Forge is the property of Mrs. Secretary Windom, who has it in her 
reception-room. 

— Miss Philippa Fawcett, daughter of Professor Fawcett, the 
blind statesman, has won the highest educational honor yet secured 
by a woman at Cambridge University. 

— There is an organization in England called ‘* The Society for 
the Better Promotion of Relaxation from Business Cares, and En- 
joyment Daring Luncheon Hours in the Municipality of London.’ 

— The (publications of the American Philological Society are 
found in the Reykjavik College Library, Iceland ; Sir George Grey’a 
Library, Cape Town, Africa; and the National Library, Batavia, 
Java. 

— Verdi is said to be in excellent health. He will not admit 
that ‘‘ Othello” is his last work, and says there is no telling what 
he may do yet if the inspiration comes to him. 

— Another “ oldest living college graduate’’ is Rev. Herman Halsey, 
D.D., of East Wilson, N. Y., who graduated at Williams in 1511. 
His son, Dr. C. C. Halsey (Williams, '44), ascertained one year 
ago, by writing to all colleges in existence prior to that date (1811), 
that there were no graduates antedating him. He was {7 years old 
July 16. 

— Gottingen’s Museum of Antiquities has among its treasures a 
battered door of the University Prison on which is cut in bold 
characters, the name “‘ Bismarck.’’ During his law student days 
the ex-chancellor was detained there for a brief time, and amused 
himself by carving his name with unmistekable clearness on the 
door of his cell. 

— Public Opinion has awarded its prizes for the best three essays 
on “ The Study of Current Topics as » Featare of School, Acad- 
emic, and College Education.’’ Rev. Hamilton M. Bartlett of 
Providence, R. I.; Rebecca M. Shively of Chambersburg, Penn. ; 
and Frank W. Morton of Clarksville, Tenn., are the successful 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


PALMISTRY. 


Have you any faith in palmistry ? H. Q. B. 

Professor Ecker, of Freiburg, Baden, a few years ago reached 
the following conclusions : 

1, In the apes as yet examined, the difference being least 
marked in the gorilla, the index finger is the shorter. 

2. In negroes the index appears to be the shorter. No sexual 
difference can as yet be established. 

3, In Europeans the variation is so great that at present no 
rule can be laid down; but it appears probable that there is a rela- 
tively greater length of the index finger in the female than in the 
male sex. 

4. When a great artist has attempted to represent a beautiful 
and ideally perfect hand, he has never made the index strikingly 
longer than the “ring’’ finger. [t is, then, possible that an index 
relatively longer than the ‘‘ring’’ finger, is the attribute of a higher 
form of beauty; and that here, as in many other particulars, the 
female form appears to be morphologically the purest. 

We have very little knowledge of the subject. We should be 
pleased if any of our readers would speak upon the subject.—/ Ep. 


AGES OF THOSE WHO RULE, 
{From the Almanach de Gotha. | 


Otho, King of Bavaria, forty-one and a half years old. 

Queen Victoria, seventy and a half years old, with fifty-two 
years of reign. 

Leo XII., who is seventy-nine and two thirds years old, has 
reigned nearly twelve years. 

Louis, Grand Dake of Russia, fifty-two years old, with twelve 
years of reign. 

Karl I., of Wurtemburg, sixty-six and two thirds years old, with 
twenty-five years of reign. 

Albert, King of Saxony, sixty-one and a half years old, with six- 
teen years of reign. 

Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, forty-seven years old, with thirteen 
years of reign 

Oscar II., King of Sweden, sixty and three fourths years old, 
with seventeen years of reign. 

Francis Joseph of Austria, fifty-nine years old, having reigned 
forty-one years. 

Hambert I., King of Italy, forty-five and a half years old, with 
a reign of nearly twelve years. 

Frederick, Grand Dake of Baden, sixty-three years old, with 
thirty-eight years of reign. 

Leopold Il., King of the Belgians, fifty-four and a half years 
old, having reigned twenty-four years. 

Nicholas, Prince of Montenegro, forty-eight yeara old, with a 
reign of twenty-nine years. 

George, King of Greece, forty-four years old, with a reign of 
twenty-six and a half years. 

Christian LX., King of Denmark, seventy-one and a half years 
old, with twenty-six years of reign. 

William I[., German Emperor, nearly thirty-one years old, with 
one and a half years of reign. 

William IIL, King of the Netherlands, is seventy-two and three- 
fourths years old, having reigned forty years, 

Alexander ILI., of Russia, is forty-four and a half years old, with 
a reign of eight and three-fourths years. 

Charles, King of Koumania, fifty and a half years old, with a 
reign of twenty-two and two-thirds years, since the beginning of 
his government. 

Carlo I. of Portugal, twenty-six years old, two months of reign. 

Alexander I. of Servia, thirteen and one third years old, nine 
months of reign. 

Alfonso XIII. of Spain, three and a half years old, with three 
and a half years of reign. 


HOW THE GREAT LAKES WERE NAMED. 


The names of our great lakes are generally of Indian origin. 
The early discoverers of Ontario called it ‘‘ St. Louis,’’ and after- 
wards the early French called it ‘‘ Lake Frontenac,’ after the gov- 
ernor, The English, when they first claimed dominion, called it 
** Katarakui, or Ontario’’ ; Mitchell called it ‘‘ Catarakui,”’ and 
Pownall the same, but the name ‘* Ontario’? was the one always 


used. Huron was named from the Indian tribe on ita shores when 
first discovered. From Homans, 1706, and De L’'Isle, 1729, it 
received the alias of ‘‘ Michigan’’; Hennepiv, 1698, and Coxe, 
1721, called it ‘* Huron, or Karegnondi”’ ; Washington’s journal, 
1754, calls it ‘* Qaatoghi, or Huron.’’ Lake Michigan, persistently 
called at first ** Lilinois,’’ was called ‘‘ Michigan ’’ first by Sener, in 
1744, since which time it has been generally known by that name. 
Champlain, the first typographer of Lake Superior, called it 
** Grand Lac.’’ The wonderful Jesuit map called it ‘* Tracy, or 
Superior.’’ Coxe and Sener called it by an alias after the Sioux, 
or, as they were then called, Nadoussians, on its shores. Lake 
Erie received its name from the Eries on its banks, and uniformly 
retained the name. The Eries were known as the Cat Nation; 
therefore some early writers call it ‘‘ Felis’? and ‘“‘ Da Chat.’ 
Sener called it “‘ Cadaragua.’’ Washington’s journal, Mitchell, 
and Pownall called it ‘‘ Okswego.’’— Er. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— To‘‘Mann”’: That the President pays the expense of the 
White House is in the main true. However, there is a contingent 


fand appropriated by Congress which covers a part. 
WAGNER. 


— To *‘ Locke’’: Lord Dundreary occurs in the play, ‘‘ Our 
American Cousin.’’ See March (180)) number of The Century, Jo- 
seph Jefferson’s Autobiography. om 


— To ‘‘Adam S,’’: I am not sure how early its was used, bat E. 
M. Barton of Worcester said, some fifteen years ago, that he had 
seen the word in an English edition of the Bible printed in 1653. 


— To ‘‘E. T. Elmore”: The “‘ Barnburners’’ were a section of 
the Democratic party in New York who opposed the extension of 
slavery and who supported Martin Van Buren when he ran for 
President in 1848 as the candidate of the “ Free Soil’’ party, in 
order to defeat and revenge himself upon General Cass, the regular 
Democratic candidate, They received their name, “ Barnburners,”’ 
from the story of the farmer who set fire to his barn to drive oug 
the rats. The section of the Democratic party that supported 
Geperal Case received the name, ‘ Old Hunkers.’’ For an inter. 
esting reference in literature, to these and other political divisions 
of the campaign of '48, see Jadge A. W. Tourgeé’s great novel, 
Hot Ploughshares. J. J. H. H., Easton, Pa, 
Credit to E, E. A. 


FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


SAXONY.—Between the 5th of December, 1889, and the middle 
of March, this year, the Dresden school authorities maintained sev- 
eral courses for stammering pupils. Although not all the stutter- 
ing pupils were cured, the results are said to be most gratifying. 
JAPAN.—Terada Yukichi, an attaché of the Japanese ministry 
of education, is visiting the German echools. Another delegation, 
—namely, Finance Director Y. Kubota, and Prof. K. Kimura, vis- 
ited the Dresden industrial schools and other schools of Saxony and 
Prussia. 

CuILi.—The former pupils of Professor C, Anwandter erected 
a monument in honor of their teacher. The unveiling took place 
on the 26th of January by the governor of the province Valdivia. 
The monument consists of a beautiful pedestal of granite and red 
sandstone, upon which is placed the bust in one and one half size 
in Carrarian marble. On the sides of the pedestal are seen the 
coats of arma of Chili and Germany. 

MEXICO,—The Mexican Government intends to establish a nor- 
mal school for teachers, with a four years’ course; instruction to 
be free of charge, but the student must agree to work at least three 
years in public service. Graduates of this normal school will re- 
ceive a pension of half their salary after twenty years’ eervice. 
After thirty years’ service they are retired, with ful! salaries. 


AUSTRIA.—The following changes indicate progress all along 
the educational ling: The laet annual report of the minister of ed- 
ueation shows an increase of 47,000 pupils attending elementary 
schools; the industrial schools show an increase of 2,532 students; 
the universities, an increase of 484 students; the normal schools, 
472; and only the classical high schools show a decrease of 517 
students. Austria has now 8 universities, 6 polytechnical schools, 
1 agricultural college, 2 mining colleges, 2 art schools, and 50 the- 
ological seminaries; 140 gymnasia, 33 real-gymnasia, 77 real- 
schools, 43 teachers’ normal schools, 27 normal schools for women 
teachers, Other special schools,—namely, 71 commercial colleges, 
581 industrial schools, 277 music schools, {)3 schools for agriculture 
and forestry. 5 mining schools, 6 veterinary schools, 14 schools for 
midwifery, 3 nautical schools, 354 female industrial schools, 250 
other special schools, The number of public elementary schools is 
17,103; mumber of teachers employed in elementary, secondary, 
and superior schools in Austria is 76,113; number of pupils attend- 
ing school between university and kindergarten is 2,900,687. Ac- 
cording to the official statement, the ratio of children attending 
school is not quite 12 per cent. of the population, while in Prussia 
it is 19 per cent. ; in Switzerland, 19 per cent. ; in Canada, 19} per 
cent. ; and in the United States, 22.3 per cent. 


FACTS. 


Iceland ia growing leas habitable every year, owing to the in- 
crease of volcanic matter scattered over the valleys and plains. 

The daily sale of natural flowers in Paris is said to realize not less 
than $25,000. The rents of the stalls in the various markets 
amount to $20,000 a year. 


The Yellowstone National Park ia sixty-foar miles long by fifty- 
four wide, thus containing an area of over three thousand six hun- 
dred square miles,—nearly one half the size of Massachusetts. 


The northern boundary of the United States is marked by stone 

cairns, iron pillars, earth mounds, and timber posts, There are 

= of these marks between the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky 
ountains. 


The latest researches show that in Rome’s most flourishing period 

she had 1,300,000 inhabitants; in 335 A.D., she had 300,000; in 

1377, 17,000; under Leo X., 40,000; in 1537, about 33,000; in 

pote rose to 244,000; in 1881, 300,000; in 1889, more than 
10,000. 


The ulikoo, or candle-fish, of Alaskan waters, is about ten inches 
long, slender, and full of oil. When a dried specimen is lighted at 
one end, it burns until the whole is consumed, giving a light equal 
to three or four candles, In seasons when they seek to ascend the 
streams, the natives rake them from the water and preserve them, 


An improved search light for war ships is being introduced. The 
light hitherto used on our war ships is very heavy, weighing about 
1,000 pounds, and costing not far from $10.000. The new light 
weighs about 130 pounds, and costs $360. It is said to penetrate 
the thickest fog for one-eighth of a mile. 


Turkey's customs officers are peculiarly keen in searching for 
travelers’ books, and the censor, if he does not confiscate them, 
tears out or obliterates any remarks they may contain disparaging 
to Turkey or Turkish institutions. Even the Divine Comedy is 
prohibited in the Sulian’s dominions, because Dante has spoken in 
unflattering terms of Mahommet. 


A Finland newspaper mentions a stone in the northern part of 
Finland which serves the inhabitants asa barometer. They call 
the stone Illmakiur, and it possesses the peculiar property of turn- 
ing to a black or blackish grey when there are signs of rain, but on 
the approach of fair weather it is covered with white spots. The 
stone is probably a fossil mixed with clay, and contains rock salt, 
with nitre. or ammonia, which attracta the dampness of the atmos- 


spots. 
Among semi-modern travelers and seekers of the Nile source is 
the Scotchman, James Bruce, who, in his published works, devotes 
much space to the history of Abyssinia and Sofala. The latter he 
regards as the Ophir whence Solomon obtained his treasures. 
He traces the history of the Queen of Sheba and her rich kingdom, 
the capital of which, he argues, must have been in the region of 
Sofala ; describes the ruins still to be found in the vicinity of Sena, 
with massive stones joined together by strips of brass instead of 
cement, though this metal was in that age far more precious than 
gold. He furnishes historical support to the tradition that the 


P. M. C, 


Queen of Sheba (Seba) had a son by Sol 
dynasty which, still endures in A byssini omon, who fonnded the 


phere. With fair weather the salt appears, forming the white |}, 
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stands before us to-day, believes in identical co-education of the 
sexes. 

Here the discussion ended, and Mr Hancock replied for the 
committee. He declared that in general training the committee were 
convinced that co-education of the sexes should be identical. HH, 
did not fear as to the moral influence of co-education. The experi- 
ence thus far had demonstrated there was nothing to fear. [pn 
twenty-five years, he declared, the boys would be knocking at the 
doors of Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar colleges, and they would be 
admitted. 

The report was approved and ordered printed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 1.30 p. m. the Council took the train for Lake Minnetonka, 
reaching there at 3 o’clock after a most delightfal ride. The party 
at once gathered at Hotel Lafayette and at 3.30 President Peabody 
called the meeting to order. 

Owing to the absence of Langdon S. Thompson of New Jersey, 
who was to have read a paper on ‘* The Professional Function of 
Polytechnic Schools,’’ there was no regular businese before the 
Council, and suggestions were called for for a subject of discussion, 
Several subjects were suggested, among them one by Mr. Harris, 
“Tnto what committees should school boards be organized, and 
whether any of them should be local committees?’’ The question 
of a subject for discussion was set aside for a time, however, by a 
resolution submitted by Professor Woodward of St. Louis to the 
effect that the reports of all standing committees be in future 
printed in full and furnished to members of the Council before be- 
ing submitted thereto, and that an appropriation be made for de- 
fraying the cost of the same. 

After a vigorous discuesion, the resolution was altered to read, 
‘*That the president be authorized to secure the publication of 
papers and reports upon slips or otherwise, and to have copies de- 
livered to the members of the session immediately before the session 
of the Council.”’ This amendment was adopted without dissent. 

After passing a resolution of thanks to the managers of the rail- 
road and the genial host of the hotel, the meeting adjourned to 
give the members an opportunity of seeing the beautiful lake and 
fine grounds. 


Tuirp Day—Monpay, Juty 7. 


After the usual opening Exercises,the report of the committee on 
Elementary Education was called for. 


Elementary Education. 


N. A. Calkins of New York, the chairman, responded for the 
committee. The following is a synopsis of the report : 

A careful inquiry into the conditions of children on their entrance 
into any grade of the schools, and the purposes and aime of school 
training, is necessary to determine what is essential to their edu- 
cational progress. The chief purpose of elementary school training 
should be the development of the several powers of mind and body 
in harmonious strength and activity. Remembering these facts, 
the skillful teacher will proceed first to ascertain whether or not the 
senses of sight and hearing are in a normal condition, and whether 
the mind acts readily through sight, hearing, and speech, in form- 
ing and expressing correct conceptions. In arranging suitable exer- 
cises for mental, physical, and moral training with a view to secur- 
ing the best results in development, distinction must be made be- 
tween that which is already known and that which is unknown to 
the pupil, and care must be taken that the known and the related 
unknown shall be closely joined in the progress of instruction. 
With the foregoing limitations the course of study becomes the 
guide as to the principal subjects that should be used, and the exist- 
ing conditions of the pupils determine the particular manner of 
using the subjects for accomplishing the best results in the develop- 
ment of their several powers. It is svident that a proper consider- 
ation of the pupils to be taught, of the true aims in school training, 
and an adjustment of subjects, methods, and conditions, become a 
very important essential in the firat stages ot elementary education. 
Whatever objects naturally invite the attention of children may be 
employed in awakening and developing their powers of mind so far 
as the objects and their distinguishing properties can be perceived 
readily through the senses, and so far as they are adapted to school 
instruction. Those ways of preventing the objects or subjects which 
call forth the pupil’s thoughtful attention and lead to clearness of 
conception, to accuracy and observation, to definiteness in know!l- 
edge, and the habits of continuance of attention, are essential in 
edneation. 

Physical training demands the first consideration. The school- 
house should supply the conditions for health; the teacher must 
guard their use through proper supply of light and air, and through 
correct positions of the pupils in standing and in sitting, and by 
suitable exercises. There should be given such instruction as the 
pupils can understand and appreciate relative to all hygienic mat- 
ters that will aid them in sending out from our schools boys and 
girls with physical development equal to the demands of life. 1n- 
timately connected with physical training is such attention to ear 
and voice training as will lead to distinctness of enunciation, to cor- 
rection of faults of utterance, to training pupils how to breath with 
ease while speaking and singing, and also how to speak with appro- 
priate tones of voice in reading as well as in conversation. Train- 
ing in language should be given in and through lessons in reading ; 
leading pupils to examine their reading lessons, not only to find the 
individual thoughts represented, but the group of words used to 
represent each thought will cause them to discover the meaning of 
that which they read. Throngh such an analysis of language 
may appropriately be taught in connection with reading lessons 80 
supplemented by other exercises, oral and written, a more practical 
knowledge of language, of its structure and modes of expressing 
thoughts clearly, of its grammatical forms and logical order. may be 
obtained, than through definitions aud rules of grammar. In arith- 
metic, it is essential to a clear understanding of number that the 
pupils shall learn through the use of objects what number is and 
ow numbers may be represented by figures. Great care should be 
taken that the pupil be made to recognize the decimal arrangement 
of numbers at each stage of his progress. Geometry should be 
taught in the elementary school, beginning with lessons in form and 
progressing through a course of instruction which will furnish thé 
graduate of the common school with such geometrical concepts 404 
facts as are needed by all. The course should be one of obeerv# 
tion, constrnction, and representation, rather than one of demon- 
stration. Yet the process of training in logical thought and expre*- 
sion, throngh form, will lead to practical demonstration, A know!- 
edge of the elements of natural history and of physical sciencé 
should be assured to all who complete the common school course. 
The instruction should begin in the lower grades. 


No course of instruction is complete which does not provide for 
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moral training. Indications of character should be studied in the 
pupils, and these indications duly considered in devising means for 
developing in the pupils habits of right thinking and right action. 
Faults must be overcome by developing good qualities. The moral 
sense and judgment of the pupil should be cultivated by leading 
him to judge of his own conduct, as well as of the conduct of others. 
In conclusion, if we would get an embodiment of the ways and 
means of providing a] the essentials in elementary education, we 
must seek for a teacher who possesses the following qualifications : 
A clear knowledge of the subjects to be tanght; personal habits 
that illustrate good character; tact in management and discipline 
that will receive the willing codperation of the pupils; ability to 
awaken attention and to concentrate it upon the particular subject 
before the class; readiness in discovering the mental condition of 
each pupil and facility in supplying the needed guidance; skill in 
training the mind in correct babits of learning ; and the magnetism 
of kindness and justice that shall develop noble traits of character. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Brown of Illinois spoke of the so-called distinction between 
language and technical grammar. This distinction, he said, was 
difficult to find. All language teaching is grammar teaching. A 
child in using language learns that there are certain laws to which 
he bas been obedient. He can easily make generalizations, and this 
is called technical grammar. He believed in the use of technical 
terms, but the distinction between that which ie technical and that 
which is not cannot be well made. 

W. E Sheldon urged the necessity of discussing the subject of 
physical training in the schools. There was no subject more im- 
portant than thie. 

W. T. Harris, national commissioner of education, did not favor 
the new system of physical training found in calisthenics. He 
could not see that it gave any rest to the will power, but rather re- 
sulted in nervous dyspepsia. He wanted the old recess, which re- 
lieved the students from the constraints of the schoolroom, 
The training of the vital organs is what is needed. This is best 
accomplished in outdoor exercises, and especially in the exercise of 
horseback riding. Nothing, he said, had ever been invented which 
can take the place of the recess. 

Z. Richards of Washington, D. C, called attention to a much- 
needed physical development in the use of the mouth and in con- 
trolling its muscles. Our children grow up mouthers of words. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City made a plea for the phys- 
ical exercises now used in many of the schools. While he believed 
in the school having plenty of outdoor exercise, he still believed in 
calisthenics. He refuted the statement that the American people 
were becoming a nervous race. The American child was more 
robust than the foreign. 

Dr. Allyn of Illinois spoke of the moral training of the child, 
which, to prove effectual, should begin very early in life. This 
training must be in the home, and it was the duty of the teachers 
to show the fathers and mothers that the moral training must be 
done largely by themselves. The teacher’s work could be nothing 
more than supplementary. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


City School Systems. 


This report, supplementary to a report made at San Francisco in 
1888, wae presented by Dr. B. A. Hinadale of Michigan. The 
following is an abstract : 

Sinee the school system of a republican state is for, of, and by the 
people, it necessarily reflects their civilization. Their relations to 
it are fourfold : 

1. They delegate to the legislature power to constitute a system 
of schools. 

2. The legislature constitutes the system, delegating to local 
boards power to organize and conduct them. 

3. The board delegates instruction and discipline to teachers. 

4. The people elect the members of the legislature, and com- 
monly the members of the board. They also exert a strong, direct 
influence upon the legislature, the board, and the teachers. 

The report was devoted mainly to the board, and three topics 
were considered : 

1. ‘‘ The Constitution and Powers of the Board.’’ These must 
depend to a degree upon the organization of the local government. 
The town system of New England, the county system of the South, 
and the compromise system of the Middle States and the Weat, 
materially influence school legislature in those grand divisions of 
the country. City school systems, however, are in a measure with- 
drawn from the state systems, and so are more homogeneons than 
the country schools. All school boards, however, to be efficient, 
must be clothed with legislative, judicial, and executive powers. 

2. ** The Selection of Board Members.’’ This is an important 
and difficult problem. The popular election plan presents three 
varieties,— ward or district election and representation, city election 
and representation, and a combination of the two. Sometimes the 
election plan has worked well; again, it has signally failed. 

The appointive plan represents four species: Appointment (1) 
by the city council ; (2) by jadges of the courts; (3) by the mayor; 
(4) by the mayor, by and with the consent of the council. The 
great objection to the election plan is politics in one or both of the 
two forms,—partisan politica and school politics. The appointive 
plan would centralize power and responsibility, and centralization 
is the idea that underlies the so-called ‘* federal plan ’’ of city gov- 
ernment. 

3. ‘* Mode of Board Administration.’” The bvard should dele- 
gate most executive and judicial powers and fanctions to executive 
departments, and confine itself mainly to legislation. These de- 
partments should be three in number: (1) Finance, Accounts, and 
Records; (2) Construction, Repairs, and Sapplies; (3) Instruction 
and Discipline. Each one of these should have its own head, 
clothed with power and responsibility, and these heads should be 
the board's sale executive agents within the limits of their several 
departments. The superintendent of schools should appoint the 
teachers by and with the consent of the board. 

After reading this report, Ir. Hinsdale said : 

Farther observation and reflection have the more satisfied me of 
the general soundness of the opinions herein expressed. That our 
present methods of school board administration are exceedingly de- 
fective, and that they are not improving is generally conceded by 
those most competent to pass an opinion on the subject. Many 
persons are earnestly looking about to find some way out of these 
evils. Our schools are a part of our civic life; our educational ma- 
chinery is a part of our municipal machinery ; and the school board 
question is but a part of the municipal question, which is one of 
the foremost issues now before the American people. American 
cities are governed more expensively, more inefficiently, and more 
corruptly than the cities of any other civilized country; and, upon 
the whole, our school administration is of a piece with the rest of 
our municipal system. 

We deal, therefore, with no separate problem, and shall never 
reach a separate solution. The schools will not taken out of pol- 
ities until the other branches of the city government are taken out 
of politics likewise. To believe that the schools will be managed 
sensibly and honestly while the streets. the parks, and the police, 
are managed on political and not on business priaciples, as they are 
at present, is just as absurd as it would be to search for an apple 


one half sweet and one half sour. The reform that we seek is an 
integral part of a vastly larger reform. Here and there, ow- 
ing to the operation of special causes, the schools may be 
well administered while the clutch of the politician is on the city’s 
throat; but, asa rule, the business side of the public schools will 
be conducted in much the same manner as the business side of the 
city government 

It is a striking fact that the best governed city in the United 
States is a city where the ballot box is practically unknown and 
where the citizens have no direct voice in the government. I refer 
to Washington, the government of which isa pure despotism. As 
a class, educators may not be able to deal with the large subject of 
municipal reform, but it is important that they shall understand 
the bearings and relations of their owa peculiar problem. 


Discussion. 

Drs. Harris, White, Hancock, Greenwood, Sheldon, Hinsdale, 
and others, participated in the discussion. 

Dr. Harris spoke on the political aspect of the case. His senti- 
ments indicated that the success of the public school system relied 
upon a good set of politicians,—a set that would not stain them- 
selves with any iniquity, and who would not make any compromises 
with rogues. 

Dr. White thought the trouble was that bad men, who had 
nothing else to do, interfered with politics; that the good men had 
too much basiness, and the consequence was that the city govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the bad men. 

Dr. Hancock took a broad democratic view. He said they must 
reach the people; that was where the reform was to begin. If we 
had high notions as to what schools were for, we must get the re- 
forms through the public. We could not carry on an independent 
system of schools that would stand against the public voice. He 
favored the election of boards of education who were justly given 
the power to represent the people in their dearest interest. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward of St. Louis and Professor Folwell of 
Minnesota University favored elective boards. 

Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas City explained that Kansas 
City people kept the school board entirely out of politics. Both 
political parties indorsed independent men. 

The session adjourned at 5 o'clock. 


CiLosina SEssion—Turspay, Jury 8. 


President Peabody called the meeting to order at 9.35. 

The report of the discussion on ‘‘ Essentials in Elementary Edu- 
cation’? was read by Mr. Gove and ordered printed. 

S. S. Parr of St. Cloud, Minn., reported the discussion on ‘‘ City 
School Systems,’’ and it was ordered printed. 

In Memoriam of Dr. E. E. Higbee. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania delivered an address in 
memory of the late Dr. E. E. Higbee, which was followed by elo- 
quent tributes to his character and ability by President Peabody, 
John Hancock, E. E. White, H. S. Jones, B. A. Hinsdale, J. M. 
Greenwood, Dr. Harris, and Zalmon Richards. 

The addresses and remarks of the several gentlemen were or- 
dered to be printed. 

After a short recess, the Council went into executive session for 
the election of officers. 

Election of Officers. 
President—Selim H. Peabody, [linois. 

Vice-President—A. J. Rickoff, New York. 

Secretary—D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota. 

Executive Committee—C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire; James 
Baldwio, Texas; Lilian J. Martin, California; Henry M. James, 
Nebraska. 

Members of the New Council—Daniel B. Hagar, Massachusetts ; 
H. S. Tarbetl. Rhode Island; E. W. Coy, Ohio; Ella C. Sabin, 
Oregon; W. D. Parker, Wisconsin. 

To Fill Unexpired Terms—W. H. Bartholemew, Kentacky; J. 
E. Bradley, Minnesota; L. L. Jones, Indiana; and E. 0, Lyte, 
Pennsylvania. 

This closed the work of the session, and the Council adjourned 
until 1891. 


EMPIRE STATE TEACHERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association opened at Saratoga Springs, Monday evening, July 7. 
President Walter B. Gunnison, of Brooklyn, called the assembly to 
order and introduced Chae. C. Lester, Esq., an ex-member of the 
Saratoga Board of Education, who welcomed the teachers to the 
city of Saratoga. After a response in behalf of the Association, 
President Gunnison introduced Hon. Seth Low, LL. D.. president 
of Columbia College, who delivered the annual educational address, 
upon “ The Relation of the State and the Locality to Pablic Eda- 
cation.’’ (For abstract, ses page 67.) 

TUESDAY MORNING, 


At the opening of the morning session, President Gunnison ap- 
pointed the following committees : 

Finance—E. N. Jones, Saratoga; L. C. Foster, Ithaca; Dr. J. 
M. Milne, Oneonta. 

Nominations—A. G. Slocam, Corning; S. G. Williams, Ithaca; 
F. J. Cheney, Kingston; J. Kimball Amsterdam; J. H. Haaren, 
Brooklyn; H. C. Litchfield, New York City; Commissioner Hor- 
ton, Bainbridge. 

Necrology—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; Jno. M. Milne, Geneseo ; 
Joo. Y. Serviss, Amsterdam; Mrs. Grace B. Latimer, Oneonta; 
Miss Abbie Osborne, Saratoga. 

Resolutions —Wm. L Felter, Brooklyn; Arthur Kneeland, Ba- 
tavia; Dr. Chas. Verrill, Franklin; Mrs. Francis Funston, New 
York City; Miss Ella Richardson. 

Inspectors — H. C. Stetson, Ogdensbarg ; W. L. Fitgibbons, 
Brooklyn; KR R. Requa, New York City; S. D. Arms, Gilbers- 
ville; Mr. Bassett, Richville Springs. 

Exhibits — De. W. G. Milne, Albany; Superintendent Fllis, 
Rochester; Miss A. J. Balch, Oswego; Wm. C. Hess, New York 
City 

Literature—Mias Emily C. Powers, Geo. E. Hardy, New York 
City; Oren Root, Clinton. 

Professional Training of the Teacher. 

The morning was devoted to a discussion of the foregoing subject. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia and the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, had the first paper, upon ‘‘ The Daty 
of the University to the Teaching Profession.’’ (This will appear 
in an early issue of THE JOURNAL.) 

Principal Frank H, Capen of the New Paltz Normal School, 


took up ‘‘ The Normal School View of the Question of Professional 
Training.’”’ 

The training in the normal school accomplishes the best results 

in the direct professional line. But it gives meagre results until the 
pupil has had his first experience, and has found the uselessness of 
four fifths of what he has tried to digest. There are two most im- 
portant factors. The atmosphere of the school is professional ; the 
one aim is successful teachers. The question is not knowledge, 
but ability to teach another. Ability to manage pupils is kept in 
constant view. Practice is given by placing the senior pupils in 
charge of the lower grades, and giving them the work to do under 
constant guidance and criticism. The normal school is no place for 
apv one who is not aiming at the public schools, 
Principal Francis J. Cheney of Kingston Academy treated the 
academy side of the question, which, though humbler, he thought 
no less important. The high schools and the academies follow nat- 
urally after the common schools. They are in direct touch with 
the people, and have been eo since their first organization. The in- 
structor must know more than the mere facts of his subject; the 
tyro is no longer borne with. The common country schools have 
felt the profeasional training of the normal schools but little. It 
is the training classes in high schools aud acad which have be- 
come the feeders of the lower grades. Much of what is called 
scientific professional training is sheer professional nonsense. Not 
all the excellences of teaching center in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Kellogg of New York, 
Sprague of Orion, Felter of Brooklyn, Supt. Ellis of Rochester, 
Prof. Williams of Cornell, A. C. Hill of Havana, Stebbins ot 
Brooklyn, Dr. J. M. Milne of Oneonto, and Hess of New York. 
The advanced pedagogic views were very sharply attacked by 
Messrs. Stebbins, Hill, and Milne. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was by Civil Service Commis- 
sioner William A. Poste of Canton, on the question, ‘*‘Is Special 
Training in the Schools for the Political Duties of Citizenship Prac- 
ticable ? 

The public school is supported by general taxation. Simple 
jastice and plain common sense insist that it never be made a par- 
tisan bureau. Instruction should be given oaly in universally admit- 
ted truths. It must remain, what it now is, the only educational 
institution of the country, outside the technical schools, wherein 
sound information on every topic within its scone may be obtained. 
Non-partisonship is indispensible in any method of training for cit- 
izenship in the public schools. None but a man of force is fit to 
teach youth, and such a man must have political opinions as a part 
of his being. Such a man would impress the boy or girl with his 
own convictions, in spite of himself. The study of history is not 
sufficient. The pupil must learn that he owes it to his country to 
vote, as well as to follow the flag. He must understand that to sell 
a vote is a moral treason, or the information that men have died 
for truth and fatherland in vain. The political questions of the 
time are complex and difficult. They are practical business prob- 
lems. The present is no time for dogmatism upon these questions. 
Sound instruction upon the tariff problem in the public schools is 
impossible. The higher institutions of learning have been unfortu- 
nate in their attempts to teach this subject. 

In regard to local and state questions, instruction may properly 
be given in the schools. High schools should teach the constitution 
of the state. The history of public legislation in the state since 
the civil war might profitably be acquired bythe pupil. He should 
have information as to the character and powers of corporations and 
the methods and system of state taxation. He should know some- 
thing of the history of labor agitations and of labor legislation. 
Let him know how and for what purpose the money of tax- 
payers is expended. Let instruction be given in cities concerning 
the plain history of the municipalities, their growth and develop- 
ment, leading to an understanding of their needs. Local needs 
and causes largely affect and determine political opinions. This in- 
struction will not teach the boy to stand outside all parties, but will 
lead him to decide between them intelligently. The schools can 
do little towards teaching the boy to vote, or not to sell his vote. 
These result from his innate moral nature. If a man is 80 lazy that 
he will not go to the polls on election day, he will not be helped by 
a course in political duties. A special training in school for the 
political duties of citizenship is impracticable, and there is little 
need for it. Let us follow the old way to political truth. It is the 
old rough road by which the Anglo-Saxon race marched out of the 
fens and strode to the headship of mankind. 


Discussion. 


The discussion of Mr. Poste’s paper was opened by Supt. A. (. 
Slocum of Corning, who empharized the need of training for citizen- 
ship. American-born boys may not need the instruction, but the 
proportion of foreign-born pupils in the common schools is large 
and increasing. The boy should and can be made familiar with the 
fundamental principles of citizenship in our country. 

Principal Channing Stebbins of Brooklyn followed, agreeing 
with Mr. Poste on all points save that of partisanship. Partisan 
feeling has become so strong that men say, for the sake of partisan- 
ship, many things they do not believe. Children can safely be told 
the facts in regard to exports, imports. and and the mercantile 
navy, and then left to their own intelligence to draw conclusions. 
Let the children know something about the great questions they 
will have a hand in settling. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Barry, Curtie, 
Eugene Bouton, A. C. Hill, Corey of Newark, and Hess of New 
York. The general feeling of the speakers was that there is a 
pressing need of such teaching as will make better and abler citi- 
zevs, and that party lines and principles should not be ignored. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The session was given up to the annual education address of State 
Supt. A. S. Draper of Albany. Topic: 
Origin and Development of the New York Common School System. 

Superintendent Draper began by showing the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the early Dutch settlers in New Amsterdam 
which inflaenced the early educational history of the colony. He 
traced the rise of new and higher schools under the Datch manage- 
ment and their retrogression under English influences. At the close 
of the Revolation there was a revival of learning, aed Columbia 
College started again on its career of progress. In 1784 the State 
Board of Regents was organized, and through them the public 
school system of the state came into being. The growth of the 
system and of the spirit which called for it was carefully traced, 
and the provisions made at various times by the state for the sup- 
port of the schools. The rise of supervision and of the office of 
state superintendent received attention, and tributes were paid to 
sach men as Gideon Hawley, Azariah C. Flagg. John A. Dix, John 
C. Spencer, and Samuel Young: N. 8. Benton and Christopher 
Morgan, Henry S. Randall and Elias W. Leavenworth, Victor M. 
Rice and Henry H. VanDyck. The professional tra ning of teash- 
ers was noted, the history of teachers’ institutes and normal schoo s 
being carefully traced from their first inception. Much time was 
given to the voluntary associations of teachers. beginning with the 


** Society of Associated Teachers’’ of New York City, im 174. 
State and local gatherings ‘were considered, and the inflaence of 
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these upon community and teachers received its share of praise. 

After giving his reason for claiming that the Empire State was 
leading the nation, edacationally as well as otherwise, Mr. Draper 
paid his respects to those who criticised the schools without having 
an acquaintance with any save the one in which they were edacated. 
In closing, he said: ** We cannot doubt the stability and the per- 
manence of our unique system of free schools. It is the warp and 
woof of our social fabric, the staunchest pillar of our govermental 
temple. The most deserving and practical patriots are the 
men and women who do most to simplify and perfect ite ma- 
chinery, to make ite work ennobling, and to keep its life 
pure. The most insidious, and therefore the most dangerous foe 
of the republic is the man whose politics or religion, ignorance or 
selfishness, leads him, deliberately or unwittingly, to thwart the 
best results of its high and holy mission.”’ : 

After Superintendent Draper's address the members adjourned 
to Congress Hall, where the remainder of the evening was passed in 
meeting socially the members of the American Institute. 


Seconp Day. 


In the business meeting, Wednesday morning, the Association 
yoted to retain the present time of beginning the fiscal year, and 
also the present dues for membership. The reports of the commit- 
tees on Necrology and Exhibits were received and accepted. 


What Shall Our Children Read? 

The business of the morning was upon the report of the special 
committee on ‘‘ What Shall Oar Children Read ’’ ? Principal Geo. 
E. Hardy of New York, chairman. This very valuable report was 
in printed form and was freely distributed. 

Edward Eggleston of Lake George was the first speaker, and he 
gave one of the best talks of the session. He said that he would 
not have left his home to address any other body, but he felt that 
in speaking to teachers he was reaching out and touching the youth 
of the entire state. Mere ability to read may be, and often is, a 
great harm to the reader. The Jesse James stories have sent more 
than one boy to state’s prison. Don’t continually try to check the 
reading of pupils. It is worse than useless. Advise them to read 
a good book. Give them something as interesting in place of the 
bad book. There are books which change the whole trend of a boy’s 
life. The teacher should know those books that are powerful for 
good. Franklin's Biography has been of immense benefit to Amer- 
ica. Caltivate the taste. It is not necessary to read only the great 
masters. Shakespeare’s language is often antiquated. But re- 
member that contemporary judgment is never final. Great men 
seldom have large families, buat a great man has a vast number of 
descendants. Columbus was a direct descendant of Marvo Polo. It 
is of the greatest importance to teach by example,—that is, by 
biography. ‘There are many books which produce an appetite. 
These are not confined to the dangerous class. It is no wonder 
that boys didn’t have an appetite for history as it was taught a 
score of years ago. Ifa boy once gets a taste of real history, noth- 
ing can keep him from being an historical student. Don’t pour it 
down in large doses for examination purposes, but give a free use of 
some real history, and you can’t get the pupil to keep within 
bounds, 

Discussion, 

Owing to the absence of Professor Hoyt of Hamilton College and 
Principal Thomson of Auburn, the discussion of this subject was 
at once thrown open to the convention. Superintendent Cole of 
Albany, W. C. Hess of New York, Supt. Barringer of Newark, 
N. J., and V. P. Squires of the Oneonta Normal School, partici- 
pated, each presenting some phase of the question. 

As Pres. H. E. Webster of Union Uollege and Supt. A. B. 
Poland of Jersey City were unable to be present to fill their places 
in the afternoon, Supt. A. H. Blodgett of Syracuse briefly discussed 
the ‘‘ Closer Articulation of the School with the University.”’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


As a closing exercise, Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester read his 
paper upon the “ Study of English Literature.’’ This paper was 
read before the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club in Boston, last 
winter, and was noticed in these colamns at that time. 

After the usual resolutions had been passed, the election of the 
following officers was announced : 

President—James M. Milne, Oneonta, 

Vice-Presidents—A. G. Slocum, Corning; Julia Richman, New 
York; Ella L. Richardson, Auburn; Wayland Stearns, Mohawk. 

Recording Secretary—Welland Hendrick, Saratoga. 

Asst. Recording Secretary—A. M. Wright, Waterville. 

Transportation Agent—Harvey C. Camp, New York. 

Treasurer—C. N. Cobb, Oneonta. 

Superintendent of Exhi its—Jobn F. Woodhull, New York. 

Members of the Exexcutive Com,—Channing Stebbins, Brooklyn. 
Chas. F. Wheelock, Canajoharie. 

After remarks by the retiring and incoming presidents, the Asso- 
ciation was declared adjourned, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Association convened at Mauch Chunk, July 8, 1890, 
Supt. R. M. McNeal of Dauphin County in the chair. 

Prof.E M. Hyde, Ph. D., of Lehigh University, in giving the address 
of welcome,referred to Mauch Chunk as the scene of the boyhood and 
of the labors of the late Asa Packer, and said that his career gives 
encouragement for every American boy. There are two sides to 
education,—formation and information. The plant does not de- 
velop from without, but absorbs and assimilates from the soil and 
the sunlight. The great danger of our times in education is inac- 
curacy. There it too much playing education. The indefiniteness 
of much of our teaching should be stopped. There must be 
real mental effort to acquire. The child must be stimulated to 

t forward every effort. It is the average intelligence of our cit- 
izens we wish to raise. A poor teacher may teach a bright boy; it 
takes a bright teacher to teach a dull boy. At this meeting take 
at least one coal from the altar of truth to light the fires of en- 
thusiasm. 

L. H. Barber, Esq., said: We extend to you a generous wel- 
come. Our hospitality is as wide as the view from Mt. Pisgah. 
We are interested in everything that tends to elevate and refine. 

In reeponding, Supt, Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny County said : 
The tie which binds us together this morning is the affection of the 


high a position. There was never a time when more was ex- 
pected or demanded from us. As Napoleon said to his troops 
in Egypt, ‘forty centaries look down upon us.” Let us grasp 
the opportanity and rise to the full measure of our responsbility. 

E. V. Mackey of Batler said, that the courage of true patriotism 
is needed to-day as never before. It is the duty of citizens to en- 
force the law, and pupils should be sotaught. Tale bearing should 
be encouraged, if prompted by the right motive. Will is preéminent 
in the human organism, and will-training shouid have the first place 
in a system of education. To know and to do are different things. 
We must edacate not only for right knowing but for right doing. 
[here is no surer way of destroying the will than to arouse the 
sympathies and then /et them die without action. 

Supt. D. A. Harman of Hazelton emphasized what had already 
been said. We appreciate the words of welcome. This Associa- 
tion is most intimately related to the people, so much so that you 
could welcome us even from a selfish motive. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon program opened with a number of brief addresses 


on educational topics. 

Prof. Thomas A. Smith of West Chester said, that educational 
thought instead of progressing in one unbroken line, oscillates. 
The vibrations of educational thought are growing leas because ed- 
ucators are thinking more. It still oscillates, but the extreme 
points of oscillation are not so far distant. There can probably be 
no perfect agreement. Things often quoted as principles of eda- 
cation are only maxims. T'o educators I would say, ‘‘ Tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the trath.”’ ’ 

Supt. E. N. Aumiller of Perry County spoke on ‘‘ The Emotions 
as an Element in Education.’’ Teaching is rapidly becoming a 
profession. Institute instructors delight in dissecting tbe intellect 
until we have become nauseated by the terme ‘‘ percept’? and 
** concept.’’ No other education is no perfect as that in which the 
emotional nature is developed in due proportion to the intellect. 
The teacher who is quick to feel has the advantage. The emotions 
speak in any tongue without the chance of misinterpretation. , 

Ex Supt. James M. Coughlin of Luzerne County asked, ‘*What is 
the great work that we have to do?’’ To educate thoroughly 
popular sentiment that we may carry out and enforce good laws ; 
on this we must centralize our efforts. Every boy and girl should 
receive a good education. The public school is a national institu- 
tion, and upon it depends the perpetuity of the republic. If a 
papil receives an education, he will acquire it only by thorough 
work on his own part. Fix in mind constantly what constitutes a 
good education, then work out your conception. 


The Inaugural Address 


was then delivered by Supt. R. M. McNeal of Dauphin County. 
Mr. McNeal took for his theme, ‘‘ The Necessity of Moral Train- 
ing,’’ and said: Two extremes are to be avoided; one class land 
the past; another class look with indifference on the dangers which 
threaten us. ‘To what extent are our schools responsible for the 
non-existence of genuine honesty. The moral character of our 
people depends on their education. We do not teach morals as we 
ought, and especially do we not enforce the practice of the morals 
taught. We must make all education mora! training. 

Dr. Edward Brooks opened the discussion of ‘‘ The New and Old 
in Education’’ by saying: It is not easy to explain jast what is 
meant by ‘‘the new education.’’ There is nothing new in it so far 
as pedagogic principles are concerned. New education is the pro- 
gressive spirit of the world in respect to education. There have 
been three distinct steps in the educational advancement of the last 
fifty years. 1. Breaking away from memory training and training 
the thought power of the pupil. 2. Caltivating the faculties of 
perception. 3. Manual training. The hand must be taught to do 
as well as the eye to see and the mind to think. We have then 
these three stages in the reform: 1. The thinking stage; 2. The 
seeing stage; 3. The doing stage. The reform began in the abstract 
and rose to the concrete. The steps have been downward; the 
movement upward. ‘The object in education is to secure culture, 
knowledge and efficiency. Man is naturally a hobbyist, and to 
many the new is the only good. There are mavy common errors; 
often there is too much talking on the part of the teacher, and the 
self-activity of the child is neglected. We grow by what we conquer. 
There is often error in not distinguishing between primary and ad- 
vanced methods, and in carrying the concrete too far. If Colonel 
Parker succeeds in burning up the spelling-book, posterity will 
gather up the ashes into the golden urn of history. 

The farther discussion of this question was postponed until Thurs- 
day, and A. E. Winship of the Jounna OF EDUCATION was in- 
troduced, and spoke on ‘* The Schools of To-morrow.’’ America 
is advancing. You may call it ‘‘new’’ or you may call it “ old,” 
bat the fact remains that we must have better teaching. We must 
rise to every emergency. We stand facing to-morrow, saying to 
the world #e have no method, no scheme, no pride which must not 
go overboard if it cannot meet the emergencies. In our fathers’ 
time the test of a school was the brilliant scholars; now the test is 
the average. That will not satisfy to-morrow. Then the test will 
be the height of the bottom, and the height of every one all the way 
up. We want not the leveling down process, but the leveling up. 
We must all work together. Every man has his place in education. 
The trouble to-day is we are working for a brilliant showing. The 
test of school work is the work that comes after, aud all school work 
should be focused on the work that is to come after. When I wish 
to test the work of a primary school I go to the grammar school to 
do so, and observe there the result of the primary work in pre- 
paring for the grammar grade. There is no school training for the 
shop. In America we must have one general fit. Until a certain 
age the training of all children should be the same. Give us one 
general system, one general plan of training. One of the first 
requisites of the teacher is tact in teaching. We need an American- 
ized science, an Americanized art of education. We should aim 
always at the mind. It is the mind behind everything we do in 
life, — yr ¥ that sees, behind the hand that does. Upon us 
as teachers of this country rests the responsibilit parin 

ireeting was received from the State Association 
n the evening Miss Sarah H. Barber read a " 
sarte system of «sthetic calisthenics, and Dr. 
lectured on Heroes and Heroines."’ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
The session of Wednesday morning was given over to memorial 
addresses on the life and services of the late superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, 
Rev. E. E. Higbee, D.D., LL.D. 

In the absence of Ex-Gov. Hoyt, State Supt. Waller delivered 
the memorial address. To Vermont we are indebted for two of 
the greatest men in the history of our educational system,—the 
great commoner, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, and Dr. Higbee. Dr. 
Higbee 2 childhood was uneventful. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1849. At 16 he taught his first school, and 


heart. Never from the landing of the Paritans until the rae was a hero to his pupils on the playground. He soon accepted a 


dey bas the common schoo] system been so important or 


eld eo situation at the head of the ma 


and classical department 


i i hoolat Emmittsburg, Md. He studied law, but after- 
ministry. He was instructor in mathematics in 
the high school at Lancaster, and in 1854 was licensed to preach. 
He occupied the chair of Latin and Greek in Heidelburg College, 
and later was professor of Chareh History in the Mercersburg The- 
logical Seminary. When the seminary was removed to Lancaster, 
he remained at Mercersburg a8 president of the Mercersburg Col- 
lege, which position he held until 1880. Like Moses in Horeb, he 
was preparing for bis work. In his 5lst year he was appointed 
state superintendent by Governor Hoyt. He personally inspected 
the state from end to end, and aroused and directed the energies of 
school officers and the public. He was not a slave to systems. 
He regarded them as a means, not an end. Daring his adminis- 
tration the state appropriation was increased one handred per cent., 
and the school term increased twenty per cent. 7 

Dr. Higbee was a many sided man. He was a linguist, a mathe- 
i orthy of the expression, wa 
oe Houck aia that there was probably not a state 
superintendent in ths country who had the scholarship of Dr. 
Higbee. While a prince on the platform,—a very king,—he was 
a prince in social life also. He died with the harness on. What 
an eloquent pleader we had is Dr. Higbee, and what a friend we 

when he was taken away’ 
— Edward Brooks: Dr. Higbee came nearer the hearts of the 
teachers than any one else has ever done. He gave a greater 
uplift to the system than any other man. He got nearer to the heart, 
touched the system with a more sympathetic touch than any other, 

Hon. J. Q Stewart gave an account of Dr. Higbee’s connection 
with the Association, and said that he was a wise counsellor and a 
good man,—one who aimed to follow the precepts of the Great 

r. 
— G. M. Philips thought that Dr. Higbee did his life-work in 
the college of which he was president and in which he was pro- 
fessor. There is no branch of learning with which he was not con- 
versant. His own merite, not his position, made him our leader, 
When his opportunity came he her ready. I have known him only 
to love him, only to respect, only to revere. ’ 

E. Oram Ph. said that every normal school in the state 
became more efficient in its work from Dr. Higbee’s leadership. 
He was a Christian gentleman of the highest type. We who knew 
bim best know that his public life was as pure as his private life, 
and his private life was without a flaw. 

Rev. W. H. Deatrich said that one of the characteristics of Dr. 
Higbee’s instruction was the inspiration he gave his pupils. His 
influence was a high and holy inflaence. 

Misa Elizabeth Lloyd : I wish to say that I honored Dr. Higbee 
because of his unfailing courtesy to women,—that true manly chiv- 
alry which recognized on all occasions the dignity and honor of 
womanhood. 

Dr. J. P. MeCaskey: He fell like a hero on the field where 
duty called him. Among men he was of the very rarest type. In 
a list of the ten most gifted persons I have ever known or seen or 
heard, Dr. Higbee’s name would hold hold an honored place. 

M. G. Brumbaugh of Huntingdon, chairman of the Higbee Me- 
morial Committee, reported that $3134.45 has been subscribed 
to the memorial fund. 

Daring the memorial session, two hymns written by Dr. Higbee 
were sung. 

The following committee was appointed by the ident to dis- 
pose of the memorial fund: J. P. McCaskey, M. J. Brecht, G. M. 
Brumbaugh, G. M. Philips, H. W. Fisher. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session opened with the selection of Bedford as 
the place for the next annual meeting. The greater part of the 
session was taken up in the nomination of officers and the report of 
the Committee on Exhibits. 

On motion, the president appointed a committee on legislation, 
with instructions to draft an amendment to the constitution, pro- 
viding for such a permanent committee. Dr. Lyte, Prof. Sen- 
senigg, Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Supts. Luckey and Keith were ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

The subject of Form Study and Drawing was then taken up by 
John S. Clark of Boston, 

In these latter days certain new ideas are coming in. 1. The 
natural development of the child. 2. The study of natural science. 
3. The social development of our day is toward industrial educa- 
tion. 4. Art, as growing of use,—the doing of everything we have 
to do in the best possible way. The schoolroom ought to be the 
place to draw the child out, not to repress him, The child wil- 
lingly does that in which he is interested. In studying form, use 
the geometrical solids as types. Drawing must not be imitative, 
but must be the expression of something in the child’s mind. 

The president appointed the following committee on resolutions : 
G. M. D. Eckels, L. 8. Shimmel, Supt. Hoffioger, Miss Mary L. 
none Miss Anna Lyle. 

n the evening the Hon. George R. Wendling of Sh ile, 1il., 
lectured on Saul of Tarsus.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Thursday’s exercises opened with a paper by Dr. T. B. Noss on 
the question, 


Is German Education Better Than Ours? 


America is a country of promise ; Germany is a country of achieved 
results. Grecian, Roman, German, aud American education are 
only different names for human education. The true aim of edu- 
cation anywhere and everywhere is to prepare for complete living. 
In 1872 the Prussian Government passed a law prohibiting the 
teaching of the alphabet. Germany has far better prepared teach- 
ers than we have, and secures far better results. We excel in im- 
material, Germany in material pointe. Germany has po national 
system of education, but all the states have modeled their systems 
after that of Prussia. If Prussia had refused to learn from strangers 
she would not now be the envy of the world. In the Prussian 
normal schools the course of study is three years, and these schools 
graduate only twenty-five each per year, on the average. In Penn- 
sylvania the normals turn ont five hundred perannum. In Prussia 
normal graduates enter the profession for life; in Pennsylvania they 
teach for only a couple of years. Ninety per cent. of Prussian 
teachers are men. In the United States teachers average only 
three years each in teaching. In Germany all teachers are specially 
trained. In my opinion one half of the arithmetic tanght in this 
country is either useless or ill-timed. The German text books are 
are large. The German teacher uses 10 

, for tom a full mind. German education i 
than ours, but ours is to be better than theirs. ” — 


Supt. R. K. Bueh seat 

a - K. Buehrle of Lancaster said that as he understood the 

German system, there are seventeen years of school life before the 

oo. He held that our schools do not fit for college as they 

en > and advanced very forsibly the idea that the man who wishes 
18 boy to have a collegiate education has as much claim on our edu- 


cation«l system as he who wish 
true that our schools are three R's.” It is not 


_ Hon. J. Q. Stewart ; i system i 
in the United States. results 
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the globe have been achieved in America. We are in the front | 
rank in education. It is not fair or logical to compare German 
education with that in the United States. You cannot suppress 
individuality. Our dangers are not from Americans, but from 
Europeans. What we have to contend with is not illiterate Amer-| 
icans, but ignorant foreigners. In the county Dr. Noss represents | 
you cannot find a boy or girl, American born and ten years of age, | 
who cannot read and write. 

Dr. Edward Brooks: The German system was formed from 
above down, and fitted to the people. Ours started with the people 
and bas been developed. It is not fair to contrast German edu- 
cation and ours by the systems. The tendency of German educa- 
tion is to form all in the same mold and destroy individualism. 
The German, in original thought, in inventive power has no com- 
parison with the American. When we compare the results of the 
two systems we arrive at a different conclusion than when we com- 
pare the systems themselves. 

Dr. Buebrie: For true original thought we must still go to 


y- 

Dr. A. R. Horne, Allentown : We boast of our literature and our 
books, but our works on pedagogy and theology are largely only 
reproductions of German works. 

George M. Philips, Ph.D., presented a resolution endorsing and 
recommending a state organization of school direstors. Adopted. 

Supt. Joseph S. Walton presented a resolution demanding of the 
legislature the passage of a law for district supervision. Referred 
to the Committee on Legislation. 

Supt. L. E. Meginness of Stulton then took up the subject of 

School Libraries. 
He spoke of (1) their utility; (2) their composition. They are 
great factors in promoting scholarly research. Thousands of chil- 
dren leave the schools without having acquired a taste for good 
reading. The maxim, ‘‘ We learn to do by doing,’’ is as applicable 
to reading as eleewhere. From the moral standpoint, he spoke of 
the temptation to sensational reading. One of the greatest edu- 
cational problems of to-day is not what method to use in teaching 
how to read, but what to read. It is impossible to become a scholar 
without acquiring the habit of close and careful investigation. The 
composition of a echool library depends upon the funds available 
and the grade of the pupils to be supplied. The first place should 
be given to works of reference. As to the character of the general 
works in a school library, we protest against flimsy, sentimental 
on. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Work of a Principal, 
n C. F. Foster and W. M. Fennerman, was on the program for 
h 


ursday afternoon. The principal should have plenty of time for | '™ 


supervision,—a general directing of all the schools in hie charge. 
His own spirit will be manifest in the schools. If he requires rote 
work, he will receive it. If he requires mental growth, he will re- 
ceive that. Examinations should not test what the pupil has done, 
but what he can do. Their object should be to find out where the 
pupil can get the most good out of the next year’s work. Exami- 
nations test the teacher’s work more than the pupil’s. 

In the election of officers the following were chosen : 

President—Geo. M. Philips. Vive-Presidents—T. W. Bevan 
and Mary L. Dunn. Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. Treasurer—D. 
S. Keck. Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel. KHzxecutive Committee—J. 8S. 
Walton, Elizabeth Lloyd, H. W. Fisher, M. G. Brumbaugh, Geo. 
W. Hall. 

The discussion of 

The New and Old in Education, 

deferred from Tuesday, was then taken up. Miss Rockwood of 
Huntingdon, who was to discuss the question, isin Europe, but had 
sent her paper from London, and it was read before the Association. 
The ‘‘new”’ is child and heir to the ‘‘old.’’ The new education 
is simply the clearing away of rubbish. It would have nothing done 
without reason. Instead of feeding the faculties not developed, it 
feeds the senses which the child already has. The challenge of the 
times is, What can we do? The new education consists, then, in 
(1) clearing away the rubbish ; (2) basing education upon the study 
of the mind; (3) supplying the demand for that which is practical. 
We sometimes do the work that the good of the pupils demands 
that they do. There is danger of becoming too utilitarian. Even 
the boy who leaves the schoolroom for the mechanic’s b-nch 
is the better for the broadening of his intellectual view. ‘‘i am 
hungry for tho education others have,’’ said one. It never pays to 
starve the soil. “ It is not all of life to live,’’ and ‘‘a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he hath.’’ 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder: (1) There is everywhere a tendency to re- 
main constant. In the organic world we call this constancy hered- 
ity. (2) Everything has a tendency to vary if acted upon by some 
external force. This we call environment. In the organic world 
we call this first law heredity; in the mental world, habit. In 
every product there are the old and the new. Oat of the mere mist 
without form, we have now the worlds and systems.—the old and 
the new. All things are old plus an increment. When the incre- 
ment overshadows the old, we call it ‘‘new.’’ Education is of 
three forms,—a sci , & pr , a result. The Greeks recog- 
nized these, and their education was ‘‘new.’’ Lord Bacon added 
** method,’’ and taught to study nature; and Montaigne spoke of 
the ‘‘ new education.’’ 

The Committee on Resolutions reported (1) the usual resolutions 
of thanks to the people of Mauch Chunk, to the officers and speak- 
ers of the Association ; (2) expressing sorrow at the death of Dr. 
Higbee, and (3) approval of the appointment of Dr. Waller to 
succeed him; (4) deprecating the action of school boards in using 
the increased state appropriation to lessen local taxation instead of to 
increase teachers’ salaries ; (5) declaring that the New Education Bill 
shall receive the encouragement of this Association ; (6) endorsing 
the action of the last legislature in increasing the state appropria- 
tion to $2,000,000. 

The Committee on Legislation reported to the Convention, and 
was instructed to use its efforts to secure the passage by the legisla- 
ture of a law providing for district supervision. 

The evening session was held in Glen Onoko, and was addressed 
by Deptaty State Superintendent Houck, Pres. R. M. McNeal, 
Pres-elect G. M. Philips, and 


Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


For A STATE NorMAL ScHooL. The president has asked 
us to recommend a Professor of Natural Sciences, and one of 
Mathematics.—Normal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 


OREGON TEACHERS. 


The Oregon State Association met at Salem, June 30 to Jaly 3. 
State Superintendent McElroy called the Association to order Mon- 
day evening, and introduced Prof. S. A. Starr of Willamette Uni- 


versity, who delivered an address of welcome, to which Prof. P. L. 
Campbell of the Monmouth Normal College responded. 

The evening lecture was by Rev. C. C. Bateman of Mt. Tabor, 
upon ‘‘ Renowned Libraries and Literary Relics.’’ The lecture 
was both interesting and instructive, and ehowed a wide knowledge 
and a spirit of deep investigation. 


SEconp Day. 

The forenoon session opened with an address by B. F. Malkey of 
Bethel on ‘‘ Excessive Aid in Teaching.’ 

** Patriotism in Public Schools’’ was discussed in an able man- 
ner by M. L. Pratt of Astoria. He said the object of the public 
schools is to make, first, good citizens: second, thorough students. 

F. Berchtold of Corvallis spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Music in the 
Public Schools.’’ Music, when rightly studied, not only develops 
the lungs and sets the blood circulating, but is a mental discipline 
anexcelled by language or mathematics. 

Professor Gilbert of Philomath talked of the means provided for 
pupils and teachers by reading circles. Unless we read we shail 
mentally decline, and, therefore, we must educate the whole man. 

Prof. S. A. Starr thought the poverty of this country was more 
conspicuoas in the deficiency of our school libraries than in any- 
thing else. 

Prof. P. L. Campbell suggested the supplementary zeading of 
works of science, travel, and history. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


D. W. Jarvis of Umatilla County read a paper, “ How to Make 
Teaching a Profession.’’ Pay teachers well and a new era will 
dawn. The day is not far distant when those who are engaged in 
teaching must be thoroughly educated and will he compelled to 
attend the normals and institutes. Good teachers should be re- 
tained in the same school as long as the work is done satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Florence B. Martin of Portland, took up the subject of 
‘* Physical Culture in Schools,’’ Much can and ought to be done 
to incite in our children the desire for physical culture and bodily 
improvements. 

A. J. Garland of the North Brownsville schools read a paper on 
‘Technical Grammar.’’? He showed the necessity of less tech- 
nicality and more practical grammar, and better methods of teach- 


it. 

Prof. W. A. Hadley of Wilmar, Minn., gave a very interesting 
description of the results of the methods of obtaining and of using 
schcol libraries in the State of Minnesota. 

Prof. S. A. Starr of Marion County, Prof. P. A. Getz of Jackson, 
W. S. Gilbert of Benton, Professor Burnham of Maltnomah, and 
Miss Ella Hadley of Yamhil!, were appointed a committee for the 
establishment of libraries in the public schools. 

EVENING SESSION. 

C. E. Bolton of New York, who has traveled 2,500 miles in 
Russia, gave his lecture on ‘‘ Russia and the Romanoffs.’’ The two 
great nations of the future are America and Russia. The territory 
of the White Czar sweeps in unbroken continuity half around the 
globe. Her population is a little short of a hundred millions. 


Turrp Day. 
G. A. Walker of Albany read a paper on the subject of ‘ Com- 
pulsory Education,’’ which was followed by an earnest discussion. 


** Shyness ’’ was the subject of a paper written by Miss Olive 
of Crayonville and read by Mrs. M. H. Vanderpool of Portland. 

The general discussion was on the subject of ‘‘ Mistakes in 
School Management; Causes of Failure in Teaching.’ Prin. P. 
A. Getz of Ashland opened the discussion. The school shonld be a 
democracy and not a monarchy. Do not look with suspicion on the 
pupils; respect the pupil and he will have confidence in his teachers 
Some teachers do not read enough. School journals must be read. 

Superintendent Ackerman of East Portland: There are so many 
causes of failure that it is hard to name any one as principal. Oc- 
currences in the schoolroom should not be published by the teacher. 
The schoolroom is the place of business of the teacher. He is not 
under obligations to explain all his actions to parents. We teach 
much outside of the schoolroom; hear the recitation and keep the 
eye on every pupil at the sametime. The first requisite of a teacher 
is common sense. 

Mrs. Vanderpool said intercourse between teacher and pupil 
should be encouraged ; parents should visit the school. Teachers 
should have frequent meetings and take educational papers. 

Superintendent Carter of Union County said teachers must so 
act as to command the respect of the pupils and of their parents. 

President Van Scoy of Willamette University advocated enthu- 
siasm in the school. The teacher must keep the pupils on the 
qui vive, expecting some novelty; sameness makes pupils tired ; 
mechanical ways of teaching are an abomination. 

Prof. T. H. Crawford of Portland said the teachers must become 
acquainted with parents of the pupils. Children must not be pre- 
sumed to be entirely ignorant of the subjects taught. 

Frank Rigler of Portland thought the most essential thing for a 
teacher is a clear understanding of the subjects he undertakes to 
teach. The prime object of school is not to amuse and entertain 
the pupils, but to train them. 

President Van Scoy and Professor Arnold of Willamette, and 
Miss Cornelius of Chemawa aleo participated in the discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


By request, the paper prepared by Prin. P. A. Getz of Ashland 
was carried over until next year, as was also that of Miss E. E. 
Burnham of Corvallie. 

Professor Williams of Engene read an excellent and practical 
paper on *‘ The Concrete in Teaching,’’ and illustrated his methods 
by papers from classes. 

Mrs. Wallace of Salem presented a most instructive paper, ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten System as a Help to the Primary Teacher.’’ 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of school libra- 
ries reported that Prof. P. A. Getz had been appointed secretary 
with instractions to prepare lists of books suitable for school libra- 
ties, to prepare circular letters to teachers and boards of directors, 
calling attention to libraries and urging them to to use the funds 
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allowed by law for the purchase of books for the school libraries. 


A spirited discussion was introduced by Rev. W. Bell on the 
topic, ** The Value of Educational Literature.’’ 

The subject of *‘ How and Why United States History Should be 
Taught in the School?’ was ably handled by Prin. W. C. Hawley 
of Drain. A scheme for blackboard work was presented by Pro- 
fessor Hawley to illustrate history work. 

Prin. J. J. Burnham of Portland gave an excellent exercise on 
‘* Rational Methods of Intellectual Arithmetic.”’ 

EVENING SESSION. 


The closing session was devoted to a musical and literary enter- 
tainmert, with a lecture upon ‘‘ White Lies,’ by Pres. J. F. Ellis 
of Pacific University, Forest Grove. After passing the usual reso- 
lutions of thanks, the Association adjourned until July, 1891. The 
place of the next meeting is to be decided by State Supt. E. B. 
McElroy, and although not yet settled upon, will probably be 
Salem. 

The Department of Superintendence met each day, for an hour 
before the regular meetings commenced. The opening meeting 
was held Monday afternoon, and was with Supt. W. A. Wetzel of 
Maltnomah County in the chair. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President—D. W. Jarvis of Umatilla 
County; Vice-President—D. W. Yoder, Marion County; Secretary 
—J.B. Horner, Roseberg. 

Io discussing the establishment of county normals and county in- 
stitutes, Supt. D. W. Jarvis favored their formation, but thought 
that the work could be much better done by the uniting of two or 
three counties. 

Superintendent Smith of Washington County, thought that it was 
imposssible for the teachers to attend the summer normals, on ac- 
count of the increased expense. 

Superintendent Yoder of Marion County, favored the plan as 
tried in his district. It was fast ridding the schools of low-grade 
teachers. 

Superintendent Wetzel urged the cultivation of a public taste 
which would demand that trustees employ good teachers and pay 
them living salaries. 

At the session held Tuesday morning, B. F. Mulkey, principal of 
the Bethel public school, addressed the assembly on the subject of 
‘*Excessive Aid in Teaching,’’ which was treated in a masterly 
manner. After the opening address the subject was given to the 
assembly for discussion, with the following speakers: Dr. C. Smith 
of Washington county, M. W. Smith of The Dalles, and A. Coles 
of Alabama. 

At the afternoon session, Supts. W. E. Yates, E. B. McElroy, 
Clark Smith, T. 0. Hutchinson, and W. A. Wetzel, discussed the 
‘* Present Methods of Certificating Teachers,’’ and Supts. Clark 
Smith, D. W. Yoder, and W. A. Wetzel were appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate resolutions praying the state board to lower the 
grades of diplomas held by teachers who do not manifest an interest 
io public school work. 

A resolation was adopted recommending a rule defining as 
unprofessional the conduct of teachers who refase to attend the 
county institutes, or to render such assistance in educational work 
as in their power, and that each neglect be punished by a forfeiture 
of one grade. 

Text-books for the second year’s reading of the State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle were recommended: Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers, Shaw and Donnell’s Schoolroom Devices, Reed and Kellogg’s 
English Literature. 

‘rhe time during which members of the state reading circle may 
answer examination questions, was extended to August 20, 1890. 
Prof. J. B. Horner of Roseberg was elected secretary and manager 
of this circle. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society held its twenty-second annual meeting in Norwich, 
Conn., from the 8th to the 10th inst. Charles R. Lanman of 
Harvard University presided. This society, which is probably the 
most learned upon the Western Continent, now numbers 356, in- 
cluding such eminent scholars as Dr. Henry Schliemann, Prof. T, 
D. Seymour, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and others. Its an- 
nual publications are found in every noted library throughout the 
world, reaching even the Reykjavik College Library, Iceland; Sit 
Geo. Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa; and the National Library 
of Batavia, Java. 

Some idea of the work done during the recent session may be 
gained by a glance at the leading papers read and discussed. “ The 
Beginnings of Hindu Pantheism,’’ by Chas. R. Lanman, professor 
of Sanscript in Harvard; ‘‘ On the Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature Among Greek Writers,’’ by Dr. Alfred Gude- 
man, New York; ‘‘ The Medicean MSS. of Cicero’s Letters,’ by 
Dr. R. F. Leighton, Gloucester, Mass. ; ‘‘ An Inscribed Kotylos 
from Boetia,’’ by John C. Rolfe, University of Michigan, Aun 
Arbor; *‘ Continued Metaphor in Plato,’’ by Dr. B. Hussey, Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Princeton ; *‘ Order of Words in Greek,’’ by 
Prof, T. D. Goodell, Yale; ‘‘Sanctii Minerva, and Early Spanish 
Philology,’’ by Prof. W. A. Merrill, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; ** The Norman Element in English Thought,’”’ by H. Z. 
Baker, Detroit; ‘‘ Deliberative Questions, Indicative and Subjanc- 
tive, in Terence,’ by J. P. Deane, A.B., Cornell University ; 
**The German Prefix ent,’ by Otto Dietrich, Ph.D., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; ‘‘A Tale of Thievery,—Herodotus I[., 121,’’ by L. H. 
Elwell, Amherst College; ‘‘ A Mythological Relic in our Funeral 
Rites,’ by Jalius Goebel, Ph.D., New York; ** The So-called Me- 
dasa Ludovisi,’’ by Julius Sacks, Ph.D., New York; ‘‘ The Log- 
ical Value of the Homeric Csura,’’ by Prof. T. D. Seymour of 
Yale; ‘‘ Dérpfeld’s Theory of the Construction of the Greek The- 
ater.’’ by W. I. Hunt, Yale; “ Plutarch’s Cicero, Chapter 29,’’ by 
A. Gudeman, Ph.D., New York; etc., etc. 

On July 7,’91, the Association will hold its twenty-third meeting, 
in the College of New Jersey, Princeton. Appended is alist of the 
newly elected officers. Of these, the reappointment of Prof. Her- 
bert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., is a 
merited honor and compliment to a scholarly, courteous, and excep- 
tionally able geotleman. President—Dr. Julius Sachs, New York 
City. Vice-Presidents—Prof. Wm. G. Hale, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. Samuel I. Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. Secretary, Curator, and Treasurer—Prof. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Executive Commit- 
tee—The officers above named, with Prof.O. M. Fernald, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass.; Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 
Harvard University: Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. ; Prof. W. D. Whitney, Yale. ELLA A. FANNING. 


SUMMER BOOKS §22 SEASHORE 


About Pebbles, By ALPHeus HYATT, Curator of Boston 
Society of Natural History. Paper, 26 pages, 10 ots. 

Commercial and Other Sponges. By ALPHEUS 
Hyatt. Paper, 43 pages and 7 Plates. 20 cts. 


SENT BY Mal OF ECBIPT OF PRICE 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


First Lessons in Natural History, By Mrs. ELiza- 
BETH AGASSIZ. Paper, 64 pages, 34 Illustrations. 25 cts. 
Common Hydroids, Corals, and Echinoderms. 
By ALpHEeus Hyatt. Paper, 32 pages. Fully Lilustrated. 
30 ots. 


& MOUNTAINS. 


Oysters, Clams, and Other Common Mollusks. 
By ALpHEUS HyAtTT. Paper, 65 pages, 17 Plates. 30 cts, 

Crustaczwa, By Hyarr. Paper, 68 pages. 
Illustrated. 30 cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 


The educators of the state lose a good man in 
Prof. T. 8S. Cox, who goes from Van Buren to 
Brownwood, Texas. He will do six weeks insti- 
tute work, however, in his state before going to 
the ** Lone Star Empire.”’ 

Professor Edmiston, who has been in a private 
school at Paris, this state, succeeds to the superin- 
tendency of the Van Buren schools. 

Superintendent Holloway has been re-elected at 
Ft. Smith at a salary of $1800. Prof. C. W. An- 
derson, recent principal of the high school, goes 
to Meridian, Miss., to take charge of a female 
college. Prof. C. T. McClintock, of the depart- 
ment of science in the high school, who recently 
resigned on account of ill-health, will not be able 
to resume hia work in the fall. 

Supt. Rightsell, and most of the old corps at 
Little Rock, have been re-elected. The people of 
the state’s metropolis are wise in thus retaining 
Prof. Rightsell, for he is not surpassed as a thor- 
ough-going school man in the whole southwest. 

The district institute will soon begin. The in- 
terest in this work has greatly increased, and this 
summer’s sessions promise to be the best yet held. 

Prof. W. E. Thompson, state superiatendent, 
will take a trip East, returning by St. Paul, to 
attend the N. E. A. He has a good offer from a 
publishing house when his term expires. 

At the recent Democratic State convention, 
Prof. Josiah Shinn received almost the unanimous 
vote of the convention for superintendent of 
schools. 

The State Association held its twenty-third an- 
nual meeting at Mt. Nebo, July 8-10. Among 
the speakers were S. T. Lane of Dardanelles, 
Janius Jordan of Pine Bluff, D. F. Withers of 
Newport, T. P. Murrey of Morrilton, Mrs. L. 
Heerwagen of Little Rock, R. H. Parbam, Jr., 
Little Rock. B. J. Dann, Arkadelphia, C. W. An- 
derson, Fort Smith, J.J. Doyne, Lonoke, Jerome 
Allen of New York. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

W. L. Steele has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Galesburg schools with an increase of salary. 
This is « practical and well-deserved compliment. 

A. M. Miller will superintend the Lincoln 
schools another year. 

Superintendents P. R. Walker of Rockford, S. 
S. Kemble of Rock Island, W. H. Hatch of Moline, 
and E A. Gastman of Decatur are to be their own 
successors. 

Reed City Institute, at Reed City, a suburb of 
Peoria, was dedicated with proper ceremonies. This 
is the center of large mining interests, and the insti- 
tute is intended to furnish the best educational 
facilities for the children of the laborers in the 
vicinity. D-. Reed of Boston donated funda to 
erect the buildings, purchase complete apparatus 
and library, and to endow the school. A future 
of great usefulness seems in prospect for the insti 
tution. Dr. Reed was present at the exercises, 
Sapt. N. C. Dougherty of Peoria responded in be- 
half of the children. 

Dr. Richard Edwards was renominated for the 
office of state superiatendert of public instruction, 
by acclamation and amid much enthusiasm, at the 
Republican state convention, Jane 23. 

G. B. Harriogton of Bureau County, has been 
unanimously renominated for the office of county 
superintendent. 


KANSAS. 


At the May meeting of the Allen county teach- 
ers, 8. S. Estey, of Humboldt, was elected presi- 
dent; L. L. Carter, vice-president; Miss Anna 
Pickell, secretary. 

G. W. Kendrick. Superintendent of Greenwood 
county, has been elected superintendent of the 
Clay Center schools. A loss to Greenwood; a 
gain to Clay Center. 

Supt. Faber of Leavenworth has appointed Mr. 
Martin Howard of Fairmount and Miss Cleavinger 
to the board of examiners. 

S. M. Nees has been re-appointed principal of 
the Independence High School. He is to conduct 
the Chautaugua county ivstitute. 

F. J. Baker, who has been seven or eight years 
superintendent of the Clay Center schools, has re- 
tired, and intends going to Europe this summer. 

Supt. W. M. Jay, of the Beloit Schools, has been 
reéiected to serve the third year at that place. 
He is to conduct the institutes in Dickenson and 
Cloud counties. 

Wm. M. Sinclair has been reélected superin- 
tendent of the Coffeyville schools. Since the 
close of the school term, he has been condacting a 

rivate summer normal institute at Coffeyville. 

he enrollment has been 67. 

MICHIGAN. 

State Editor, Eanert L. BRiGas Grand Haren 

Prof. M. L. D’Ooge of the State University will 
occupy the chair of Greek at Chautauqua, this 
summer. 

Supt. Wesley Sears of Hillsdale succeeds Supt. 
C. N. Kendall in charge of the Jackson schools. 

Olivet College has just closed a year which, in 
harmonious worth and material development, has 
surpassed any previous year in its history, Dar- 
ing commencement week the corner stone of the 
Phi Alpha Pi building was laid, the new Adelphic 
hall was dedicated, and the new and magoificent 
library building was formally opened. 

Hope College, at Holland, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary at the close of the school year. 
All the colleges of the state were represented at 
the banquet by their presidents or some prominent 
member of the faculty, who presented the greetings 
of their respective institutions. 

Supt. O. C. Seely, from Marshall to Pontiac; 


Supt. J. W. Roberts, from Hastings to Paw Paw; 
Supt. W. L. Shuart, from Jonesville to Hillsdale. 

Prof. Arthur E. Haynes, who has been in charge 
of the mathematical department of Hillsboro Col- 
lege during the past fifteen years, has resigned to 
accept the position of professor of mathematics in 
the State Mining School at Houghton, Mich. 
Professor Haynes is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Hillsdale College faculty. He will 
spend his vacation studying at Harvard. 

The State University issued diplomas to 540 
graduates from its various departments at the last 
commencement. 

Miss Sylvia McCall, for five years teacher of 
drawing in the Grand Rapids schools, and a grade 
teacher in the same schools for several previous 
years, died ia that city, Jane 20, after an illness 
of two months. Her remains were taken to Oxford, 
N. Y., for interment. 

Among the prominent changes in the schools of 
the state are the following : 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Seven Cambringe grammar schools gave unusual 
prominence to the graduation season. 

The Lather V. Bell Grammar School, Somer- 
ville, had the largest graduating class we have 
ever known in New England,—107. 

The Prince School, Boston, had the largest 
class to graduate in the city,—85. 

Somerville has been the sceve of one of the most 
earnestly contested elections of a principal we have 
known. The Morse School has had a series of 
remarkably successful principals, each of whom 
has, after a year or two of service, been promoted 
to a better position elsewhere. Several months 


since, Priv. H. D. Newton was elected toa ak | 
tion in Boston, and the charge of the large build- 
ing came for a little time apon the first assistant, 
Miss Mina G. Wendell, who had had special train- 
ing because of the prolonged illuess of the prin- 
cipal the year before. There was very general 
prejudice on the part of the board against entrust- 
ing, permanently, a twelve-room building to any 
woman, but the devotion of pupils, the zeal of 
friends, and the intensity of the advocates of 
w ‘a adv ent, secured a petition from 
nearly every voter in the district, and the senti- 
ment changed so steadily that at the last meeting 
she was elected unanimously, at a salary of $1,600. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Through the munificence of Mr. Wm. A. Slater, 
an art school has been instituted in the Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, in connection with the Slater Mu- 
seum. Miss Irene Weir, teacher of drawing in the 
New Haven public schools, will assume charge of 
the new department. There will bea small charge 
for the day class, but the evening classes will be 
free. 


FOR SUNSTROKE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. A L. ZURKER, Melrose, Minn., says: “It 
produces a gratifying and remarkable regenerating 
effect in a case of sunstroke. 


THe TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has an unusually large demand 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teschers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page following, under 
teachers’ agencies. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review forJuly, beginning 
the seventy-sixth year of this standard publication, 
may be described as an international number, since 
no less than four of its leading articles are fur- 
nished by English pens. Foremost in importance 
is the Hon. Arthur J. Balfour’s answer to Mr. 
Parnell’s criticism on the Land-Purchase Bill now 
pending in Parliament. ‘The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland writes courageously in defense of his plan 
for solving the land question in Ireland. Of a 
more popular nature is Mr. McCarthy’s essay on 
‘©The Prince of Wales,’’ who is described as an 
unofficial Minister of Ceremonial. Sir Charles 
Dilke replies to some of the criticisms made upon 
his work. The tariff discussion is summed up by 
Andrew Carnegie, who argues strongly for pro- 
tection as the best policy for the United States. 
Chauncey M. Depew writes of Railway Men in 
Politics, Speaker Reed on ‘‘Contested Elections,’ 
Elbridge T. Gerry against the Employment of 
Children on the Stage. The group of English con- 
tributors is rounded out by Mona Caird, who com- 
pletes her consideration of the ‘‘ Emancipation of 
the Family.”’ 


— The July Scribner begins the eight volume of 
that periodical, which promises to contain many 
features of remarkable interest. This issue is 
peculiarly well suited to the season. Bruce Price 
writes/of the “‘Suburban Home ”’ with enthuisasm, 
and fall knowledge of the necessities and comforts 
demanded. The ‘‘ House of Tembinoka”’ is one 
of the first fruits of Robert Louis Stevenson’s long 
voyaging among the islands of the Pacific. Surf 
and Surf-bathing, by Duffield Osborne, describes 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Harmony in Praise. , e rt 
A Son of Issachar. 
The Sayings of Poor Richard. ° ° 


Through the Ivory Gate. 
Cities of Our Faith. . e ° 
Girls and Women. ‘ e 

The Tragic Muse. 


A Marsh Island. . ° ° ° 
Heat as a Form of Energy. . ° ° ° 
Elements of Structural aud Systematic Botany. 
History of the Dominion of Canada. ° 
Syllabus of Elementary Dynamics. . . . 
The Constitutional Experiments of the Commonw Ith. 
Starting Points. 

Magna Charta Storles. . 
Helps by the Way. 
A Stem Dictionary of the English Language. 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History. ° 
Black Beauty. His Grooms and Companions. 
Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. 


Supt. S. E. Higgins, from Paw Paw to Holland ; 


The House of Wolf 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Te n’t your husband a lit- 


— Miss Wiseman : 
tle bald ?”’ 

Mra. Hendricks (indignantly) : 
bald hair in his head.’’— Chatter. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 mnatoomety Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—‘* Say Lou, you have always been such a good 
friend to me—advise me about Miss Smith. I 
love her madly, but she treats me with utter in- 
difference.”’ 

** Never mind; I'll abuse you to her a little.”’ 
Smith, Gray, § Co.’s Monthly. 


‘* There isn’t a 


PERHAPS no local disease has puzzled and 
baftied the medical profession more than nasal 
catarrb. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing and disgusting ills the flesh is 
heir to, and the records show very few or no cases 
of radical cure of chronic catarrh by any of the 
multitudes of modes of treatment until the intro- 
duction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years ago. 
The success of this preparation has been most 
gratifying and surprising. 


—She: ‘‘It will be pleasure for me to share 
your troubles and anxieties.”’ 

He: ‘* But I baven’t any.”’ 

She: ‘Bat you will have when we are married.”’ 
—Life. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SoorHine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Man (rising wearily to let late comer pass to 
his seat in the theatre): ‘* This eternal getting up 
is really very annoving.’’ 

Late Comer: ‘I know it is: that is the reason 
I naver come in myself till the curtain is up.’’ — 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


— The Culprit (in : ‘Really you 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Whittlesey D C Heath & Co, Boston 1 05 
Brooks G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Caldwell Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 2 00 
Jewett “ 50 
Campbell Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 
Wentworth 1 25 
Creswell Macmillan & Co, N y 2 00 
‘ 30 
Fairfield D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
Gilman ad = 1 00 
Wilson 1 25 
Fraser J B Lippincott Co, N Y 1 26 
Kennedy AS Barnes &Co, N Y 1 20 
Mahan Little, Brown, & Co, Bost 4 00 
Sewell Am. Humane Ed Soc, Boston 20 
Towle Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Weyman Longmans, Green, &Co,N Y 1 20 
Stoddard D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 00 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


must excuse me, but I thought it was Hetty 
Hopper.”’ 

would want to! kiss Hetty Ho isn’t * 
ble for his acts.”’— Life. 


CONSUMPTION SURRLY CURED. 
Beeson: 

ease inform your readers that I have a itiv 
remedy for above named disease. By its PH pn 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to — | of your readers who have con- 


sumption, if the 1 send thei 
me their Express and P. 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


—Customer: ‘‘ Here, waiter, I give you three- 
pence for yourself; now tell me what you would 
recommend with a clear conscience ? ”’ 

Waiter (in a confidential whisper) : ‘‘Go to 
another restaurant.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


— Shall I keep a diary? If you decide in the 


affirmative, be sure to use an Esterbrook pen. 
stationers keep them. 


Tuer Teacuers’ Co-OPERATIVE 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, ina first-class N. E. Academy, a sin- 

le man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary, 
$1000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 
Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 
$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 
Christian gentlemen,— members of the Baptist church 
preferred. Apply at once, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, NEXT AUTUMN, 


InaN. E. Academy, two lady teachers,—one to teach 
Freehand and echanical Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Physical etc., salary, $400; 
the other to teach History Reading, and any other 
academic studies, except Greek, French. Natural Sci- 
ences, and the Higher Mathematics. Salary, $600. 


Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In aSouthern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Kaptist clergyman, quall- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first-class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar aud rhetoric. The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Apply at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Bomerset Bt., Boston. 


Golleges and Schools. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs. 


ICHIGAN, 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
A STATE SCHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics. Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petrograpliy, 
Geology, Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition 
0 
M 


free. r catalogues and information address 
E. WADsworTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTEE. 


E. H. RussEt. Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM. Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principa'. 


NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. > catalogues the 
principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For Ladies Por catal dress the 
Principal. D. Ph.D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 


best schools of the East. Write them. 


For Cataloguse 


. C. GREENOUGEH, Principal. 
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July 17, 1890. 


the peculiarities and dangers of the sport with a 
series of sketches. From a wide experience the 
author gives much practical advice to sea-bathers. 
A prominent physician of New Orleans tells of a 
voyage he took in a slaver many years ago; in 
‘* Bird Cradles,’’ Hamilton Gibson gives an enter- 
taining account of nest building in this latitude; 
and the editor of the Evening Post discusses the 
citizen’s regrets to his own reputation. The sub- 
jects discussed in the point of view are ‘‘ Taking it 
Seriously,”’ The Pursuit of Happiness,’”’ Mr. 
Allen’s Anxiety,’’ and ‘‘ Feathers of Lost Birds.”’ 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


—The July Electic opens with an interesting 
article by Dr. Robson Roose on ‘‘ Physivlogy and 
Fasting.”’ An anonymous writer discusses the 
future of English poetry, under the title of ‘‘ Ten- 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Infdammatien, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
Pri 50 istered 


| ble. ce. at Druggists; by mail, 
nyson and After?’’ Dancing as a fine art is 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Bt. NY. 
orton Fullerton has a second paper no less pun- 
nt than the first on ‘‘ English and Americans.’’ GLEANINGS. 


e ‘‘New Departare’’ asa study of contemporary 
politics full of force and truth. Mr. Gladstone 
coutinues his Scriptural studies, ‘‘The Great 
Equatorial Heart of Africa,’’ by Paul du Chaillu, 
recalls the work and wanderings of one of the most 
entertaining of travelers. ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Russian Literature’’ is an instructive review, and 
other able papers by well-known authors, short 
stories, poems, etc., make up an excellent number. 


— The Universalist Quarterly, July 1890, con- 
taing serviceable articles as follows: “ Theological 
Piracy,’’ by Rev. V. Lincoln; ‘‘ The Tempera- 
ment and the True L’fe,’’ by Rev. A. B. Curtis; 
‘*On Same Early Documents in British History,’’ 
Part I., by Rev. J. P. MacLane; ‘‘ The Relations 
of the Brain and Mind,’’ by Rev, Wm. Tucker, 
D.D.; ‘‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ by 
Rev. G. T. Flanders, D.D.; ‘ Man’s Place in 
Nature,’’ by Edward Burgess, Esq.; ‘* Theology 
of Matthew Arnold,’’ by Prof. C. T. Knight; 
General Reviews, Contemporary Literature. Bos- 
ton: Universalist Publishing House, 30 West St. 


—The July number of The Andover Review is 
fully up to its own high, ideal standard, both in 
thought and expression. This Review is not only 
a leader, but a power in the religious world, and 
no one interested in the discussion of the vital sub- 
jecta which agitate the church and the world of 
to-day, can afford to be without it. The themes 
treated in this number are: The Natural Grounds 
of Belief in a Personal Immortality, by Prof. J. 
LeConte; The Characteristics of Paul’s Style 
and Modes of Thought, by Prof. G. B. Steve.ns; 
The Story of Wm. and Lucy Smith, by Rev. H. 
Loomis; A Dying Narraganset Church, by Alice 
Morse Earle; The Origin and Structure of the 
‘Te Deum,”’ by Prof. R. Ellis. The Temperance 
Issue in Emglish Politics, Contentment, and the 
Reign of the Moderates (intensely interesting) are 
the themes of the Editorial, Theological, and 
Religious Intelligence, and Book Reviews and 
Notices, as usual. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. 

— Queries, for Jaly, is notable for its beautiful 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Psyche,’’ in exquisite tint. A spe- 
cially interesting article is that of Ruth Raymond, 


explaining ‘‘ How the Blind Write.’ “Scotch 
Witticisms ’’ will also be much enjoyed, as will 
the contents of ‘‘ Multum in Parvo,’’ ‘‘ News and 
Notes,’’ ‘* Popular Science,’’ and the always-valu- 
able Question Department are by no means the 
lesser attractions. Buffalo, N. Y.: The Wen- 
borne—-Sumner Co. 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health, for the current month, gives an interesting 
sketch, with portraits of William McKinley, of|older ones have coats made like dress-coats, and 
Ohio, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and | with these they wear any waistcoats and trousers 
Means in the House of Representatives. Gen. 0. | they like, so that they always look as if they were 
O. Howard and Dr. B. G. Northrop claims space|in half evening dress. These coats, in the school 
in “ Notable People of the Day.” slang, are always known as ‘‘tails.’’ A story is 


told about them. Once, on a very dark night, the 
— The Jaly Century prints the first of two arti-| headmaster saw about half a dozen boys coming 
oles by Dr. T. A. Mann, entitled ‘‘ A Yankee in 


out of the village inn, where they had been posi- 
Andersonville,’’ with reprodections of rare photo- 


tively forbidden to go. He could not see their 
graphs. Other papers contributed by Union and 


faces, they all ran as soon as 
them, cceeded i taki 

Confederate soldiers will be printed in succeeding Ange com 

numbers. 


seizing one of the number. Pulling out his knife, 
he cut off a tail from the boy’s coat and let him 
go, saying, ‘‘ Now, sir, you may go home. I will 
know you in class to-morrow morning by this.’’ 
The next morning came, and the head master 
waited at his desk ready to punish his victim with 
great severity; for the offense was counted a very 
serious one. But when the boys of his form came 
in and passed, one by one, each had but a single 
tail to his coat. They all had ruined their ‘‘tails’’ 
to save their friend. —St. Nicholas. 

— Teacher: ‘‘ Johnnie, what is a conversation 
between two persons 

Johnnie: ‘‘A dialogae.”’ 
: ‘* And between more than two per- 


A NATIONAL WONDER. 

The Bromo, or Brama (from the god of fire), on 
the Teng’gers mountain range, is the most inter- 
esting volcano in Java. It is situated in the center 
of what is known as the Sandy Sea, which is sim- 
ply the denuded bottom of an extinct crater, the 


sand of which, when blown by the wind, has the ap- 
pearance of rippling ocean waves. The Sandy Sea 
is eight hundred feet below the surrounding brim, 
and five miles in diameter, and is supposed to be 
the largest crater in the world. Three separate 
cones rise from its center, one of which is covered 
with vegetation around its base. The middle one, 
barren, black, and burned, is the Bromo, from 
which volumes of smoke continually issue with 
considerable noise. 

After descending into the Sandy Sea, hollow re- 
verberations respond to tread of the venturesome 
traveler, like those one might expect from a gi- 
gantic drum whose head was made a promenade 
ground. However, the charred sides of the Bromo 
are sometimes climbed for a look into the boiling 
crater. As the cone is ascended, one feels the 
trembling, while smoke and sulphurous odors force 
their way through the fissures with terrific roaring. 
From the brim one caulook down some two hun- 
dred feet on the liquid mass filling the diameter of 
a hollow four hundred feet in breadth. The mat- 
ter is yellow and thick, and constantly rises in huge 
domes cf bubbles of thirty or forty feet circumfer- 
ence, which then explode and are scattered. With 
the assistance of a rope descents have been made 
on the windward sids of the crater, whence a flask 
let down by a string into the seething flood is 
drawn up beautifully and permanently enameled 
as with gold. Many of the natives of the Teng’- 
gers retain enough of their Hindu superstitions to 
worship the fiery Bromo, kneeling on their mats 
spead upon the sand of the Sandy en” tk 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FASHIONS, 


The boys at Harrow all wear white straw hats 
with very wide brims, which they call ‘‘ straws.’’ 
These have either blue or black ribbons around their 
crowns, and an elastic, such as girls wear on their 
hats, which the boys pull down a little way over 
their hair at the back of their heads. It cannot be 
of much ase; but then, I suppose Harrowians have 
always worn it, and so they still keep it, just as 
the Blue Coats keep their yellow stockings. The 
cricket ‘‘ Eleven,’’ who are looked up to as the 
most important beings in Harrow, if not in the 
world, are distinguished from the others by their 
white-and-black ‘‘ straws.’’ The boys wear these 
hata all the year around, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, changing them on Sundays for tall silk hats. 
The younger boys wear black-jackets; but the 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Babyhood, for Jair; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co 


Hall’s Journal of Health, for July; terms, $1.00a 
year. New York: 218 Fulton St, 

The Eclectic, for July; terms, $5.00a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Arena, for July; terms, $5.00a year. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 

The Forum for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Catholic World, for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 427 W. 59th St. 

The Nationalist, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: 77 Boylston St. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for July; 
forms, a year. Philadelphi.: The Franklin 
nstitute. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
terms, $150 a year. New York: Fowler & 

ells Co. 

Lend a Hand for July; terms, $2.00. Boston: J. 
Stilman Smith & Co. 

kK Chat, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
= ng ine, for July; te $1.00 
e Queries ne, for July; terms, $1.00 a 

year. Buffalo. N. v Wenbourne, Sumner Co. 


Johnnia: “A pollywog.”’—Munsey’s Weekly. 


TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fesazor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Codperative ion, of Chicago. 


and ren 


P Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Fork MONTHS in many papers there was an/| professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

advertisement by THE TEACHERS’ CoO-OPERA-| ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


“Yours inclosing recommendations came promptly. Accept thanks. We 

() have made elections as follows : vemeee. ; Preceptress, ; ‘1st 

« Intermediate, Miss ; Primary, Miss . The 2d intermediate po- 

sition was filled from another source.”’—JosEPH BOARD, President Bd. of Ed- 

ucation, Chester, N. ¥., July 2, 1890. ._ ... ‘lam pleased to say that among the many applicants I have 

had for the positions of Geology and Natural History. and Languages, in our University, i‘ have selected 

two of your nominees. namely, Henry Montgomery of Cortland, N. Y., for the former, at a salary of $1800 

per year, and Wm. M. Aber of Oneonta, N. Y for the latter, at a salary of $1500 per year. While I thank 

you for the efficient aid you have given me in this matter. may I ask what further obligation [ owe you for 
your interest and trouble.”—JOHN N. PARK, President Univ. of Deseret, Salt Lake City, June 22, 1890. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


x x xX x x x xX Xx x x x x 


TOO BUSY 


To write an advertisement. But remember that we 
fill more good positions for teachers in July 
and August than in any other months. 

Send for information to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


x x x x x xX x x x x Xx x 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER? 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau. We now have first-class 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 20,000 letters to employers 
of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds of vacancies for the months of July and August. 
Our vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 
reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. Address 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELmuurst, 
We have alarge number of ‘direct applications 


EACHERS WANTED FOR VACANCIES. on our books in nearly every department of 


public and private school work. Salaries from $400 to $3000. We want good Superintendents, High 

School Principals, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools East 

and West. Our New Manual Free to any address. One fee registers in both Boston and St. Paul Offices. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


rrintendencies, $850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 

ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


During the administration of the present Manager, the 
salaries received by the members of the New England 
Bureau of Education, through its agency, amount to more 
than $900,000 ; and there have never been so many calls 
for teachers as during the current season. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ) 

NEW YORK CITY. 


N0 FRE FOR KEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
33388333333 LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions 


. Form for stamp. 
EST and BEST 
Teachers LARG a 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREA 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 BIBLE Hovsx, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 28d St., New York. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


lies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
ilies. schools to parents. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
4Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


See annoancement short tine, ‘This tho TEACHERS WANTED.“ | TE, XE ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HDUCA'TION. 


Vol. XXXII.—No. 4. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North Americ 


to the meopendence of the Thirteen English C 
HORACE E. Sc 


into Pert 


nd ¥ : Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautifu it 
teacher says: “Itis the vost equipped school book ever used in the United States. 
Price ®1.00; by mail, 1.15. Send for Circular, 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
864 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y- 


UDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-conside 
: a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 


a, and of the Events which led 
olonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 


red and well written Texts; Logical Division 
as well as a fullset of Questions 
Illustrations; Superior Mecharical Execution; 


DELIGHTFUL SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Children’s Stories in American History. With 12 Lilostrations. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. With 12 [\lustrations. 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. With Portraite. 
Children’s Stories in English Literature, Taliesin to Shakespeare. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


“Stories so clearly and charmingly told as_these will surely rivet the attention of a little reader, even 
BuRTON HARRISON. 


when there is a book of fairy tales to follow —Mrs. 
“To apy intelligent boy or girl, the books are most 


The Hoosier 


By Epwakp EGGLeston. New Edition for 8 


ially arranged by the author for use as a reader in schools, and with the addition of definitions and 


Es 
occasional notes and questions. 

*,* Supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
and introduction copies. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


fascinating as well as profitable.”— Brooklyn Union. 


School-Boy. 


chool Use. Illustrated, 12mo; 60 cents net. 


Correspondence is solieited concerning examination 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHN H, BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep: 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will find 
= volume a most comprehensive and convenient 

elp. 
It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public aud private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities, 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Reed's Card-Board Objects 


FOR TEACHING NUMBER. 


As shown in the illustration, this assorjment of card. 


|THE PEANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


board objects, devised by Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 
the Spripgfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 


4) 
~ > " “ comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
- -:. ihn Pes tains ten objects of the same kind. These sheets are 
sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
Re. ) 4 \ number given in the above cut. If, for example, a sheet 
$ “lige” ~p of ten lamps is wanted, the number 14 must be given in 


the order. Considering the difficulty which many pro 
gressive ar teachers have experienced in securing 
enough objects of the right kind for their number teach 
ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a 
prapes and wide spread appreciation from the pro 
ession. 

Price,per dozen sheets, 80.12: postage, $0.05, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


(Always mention Journal of Education. ) 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy Mt Expecesion. Scientific ond 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 
(<# Summer term at MARTHA’s VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
eow C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


a) 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION, &e 


Classiques carefully NURSERY DISCIPLINE 
nnota ow ready. L’Avare,” OLIERB ; 
“Le Old,” by : te Gentil. |. better book has seldom been published than 


homme,” by MOLIERE; “Horace,” by Racing,; | this. . . It should be compulsory upon every youn 
by 25 conte. mother in the land to study this book. We 
es Antonyimes de la Langue Francaise. By A.| cannot speak too strongly in praise. . . If we should 
A novel and practical book for students. from it, we should egin at the beginning and 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. give every word entire to the end.”—Chicago Jour. 
WILLIAM R. JENKIN 12mo, cloth. 60 cents, postpaid. 


S, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and Astor Plece, N. Y. 


851 & 8583 6th Ave., New York. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & GG, 


NEW YORK, 

omseon’s New me Alg 

Keetels French Course. 


Building Construction. 


By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 
Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12m0. 80 cts. Were on 
A full lst of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | in English. 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on| Physiclegy and 
Cc 4 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 EK. 16th St., NewYork. | 151 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago. 6 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Mont omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

° ndard Arith. Course ating | Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combinin 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
fannie COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley S8t., Boston. | Manuals of Methods and Kev to the Above. cow 


END for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ $75 ha 4 to $250 00 A MONTH can be 

HELPS,” includi t boar . made working for us. 

No necessarys Address ‘ereons preferred who can furnish a horse and tive their 


PUBLIGHERS AND DEALEES IB 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DEAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. ; 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 

teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey bave been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the correct teaching of Form 
snd Drawing in every stage, and especially at the outset. 
a¥or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 1 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

79 WABASH AVENUES. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1.25. 


“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete poem | adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—J/our. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc.M. BARNES, 
15 AND 17 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN WILEY & Sons, 
NEW YORK, 


Have just issued in their series of 
Circular Catalogues: 


No. IX. Art, Drawing, Painting, Engraving, &c. 


75 pages. 


No. X. Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Stair- 
Building, &c, 38 pages. 


Freé by mail to order. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics 
Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

66 and 68 Duane Street. N. V. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


Bounding. Billows ON THE SEA, 
Or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 


presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banje, 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. Haynxs 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Boston. 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLLECTION, 
The best of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. 
Arranged for Piano. 


YOUNG PLAVER® POPUCAB COL. 
B.ECTION. 51 very easy and very good pieces, 
Price, $1.00. 


SABBATH -DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 33 
beautiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00. 


Vol. 2. of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM 
OF SONGS. 12 first-class Songs by the best 
authors. Price, $1.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS. New enlargededition. 82 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold, Price, 50 cents. 


OLD FAMILIAB DANCES. For the Piano. 
100 of them Easy, and as merry as they can be 
50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn_ 29 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


GOOD LIST! 


STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. 
Edited by J. 0. v. PROCHAZKA. Price, 50cts. 
Contains the gems of the Selections performed by 
the world-renowned orchestra of Eduard Strauss, 

now making aconcert tour of the United States. 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 
By W. F. SUDDS. In 8 Books. Price, 50cts. each. 
An exceptionally fine course of Easy and Pro- 
ressive Studies for the Reed Organ, by this well- 
nown composer. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 
By IRA D. SANKEY. Price, 85cts., postage (Scts.) 
or expressage, extra. 
This is the latest and by far the best Sunday 
School Song Book, containing 224 pages of new 
and select songs by the leading writers and 


composers, 
CLASS AND SCHOOL. 
By 8. @. SMITH, Price, 50cts. 
A new book for the use of Day Schools, Singing 
Classes, County Institutes, Conventions and Nor- 


mail Schools. c T QUES 
of Sheet Music, ‘ATA ooks or Musical Instru- 
ments sent free to any address, on application, 
——PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co, 
ao Wabash Ave. Chicago, to E, 16th St,, New York, 


WINNOWED SONGS, By IrA D. SANKEY, 


—— Is the latest, largest, 
strongest. cheapest, and best 8S. Sch Song Book pub- 
lished. Price 86c. per copy in any quantity, express- 
age not prepaid f by mail, 5c. per copy additional. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


3 Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


New York and Chicago. Cincin. and N, York. 


FOR INSTITUTES AND READING CIRCLES. 


Payne’s Lectures on the SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


Reading Circle Edition. 


By Josern Payne, the first Professor of 


the Science and Art of Education in the 


the College of Preceptors, London, Eng. One vol. Large 8vo. Nearly 200 pp. 


Cloth, Price 72 Cents. Paper, 50 Cents. 
my WITH SPECIAL RATES TO READING CIRCLES. 
The true principles of education, upon which all methods must be founded, are clearly set forth 


in this volume. The lectures have been selected from the English Edition of Payne’é 


orks, with 


special reference to their practical value to teachers. 

CONTENTS.—The Science and Art of Education; The Th i ; 
Practice or Art of Education ; Edueational Methods; Principles The. 
ories of Teaching, with their Corresponding Practice ; The Importance of the Training of the 
Teacher ; The True Foundation of Science Teaching: Pestalozzi, the Influence of his Principles and 
Practice on Elementary Education ; Froebel and the Kindergarten System of Elementary isatien. 

This Edition was adopted by the Rendiug Circles of Maine and Ohio. 


From L. DuntON, Prinetpal of the Normal School lectures 
the best writings on the in the English 


From Cou. F. W. PARKER. Principal of the Cook Count icago i 
every teacher to buy and study Payne’s Lectures; no 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Normal School in the Wes | 
teach Vocal Music and the Pran 
ing, and Geography and other Frimary branches 
according to modern methods. To the person suited 
to the position a salary of $1000 will be paid the first 
year, and at least $1200 after that. 
Apply 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduestion, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


For important college sitions, two 

music teachers who are of gad 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(piano) and taking charge of the musical department. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


hole time tothe business. Spare moments may be . 
#+LAND PUB. CO., itabl em ployedalso. A few rd 
| tow vacancies tn towns and cies 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
D a first-class Woman’s Colle st, & 
native French woman, to teac oe 
tion. She must be a lady, born and reared such; 
must be Protestant, and at least 23 years old, and 
must be able to Rive unquestionable testimonials as 
to her social position, character, and native purity of 
speech. Good Apply at once, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Geological iY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, _ Skeletons, 

Reliet ‘Meipe. Send for Circ atne. wee — 
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